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#he Churenman, New York, says: ~ 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a photegrs »h, so to speak, of 

contemporary foreign literature, ait the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and re views being repub- 
ished Any library Seen a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a perfect reproduction of 
the best E nglish thought for ‘ e past forty years and 

nu sre. 
rhe Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
ts contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also soiidd and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and successfull 
We do not know where to look for its equa! in its 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: 

“Its immense proportions — four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LivineG 
AGE are culied with rare taste and excellent judg- 

nent from the vast and rich field of European per!- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and availabie 
means of povsessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles o:e- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are pre ‘sented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
- the time in every department are represented on 

8 pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. Itrepresents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. it is the cream of all that 
is good. . kmbracing as it does the choicest litera: 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complet: 
Hbrary in itself We cannot note a single poiit 
where improvement couid be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow bette r, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication aione,a man ought 
to be abic to keep wel! abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: ~ 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, York, says: 

‘It is indispensable to hone men and women who 
wish to know the course and acivevements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 
~10n’s teraid, Boston, says: — 

‘It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, ~ the fieid of periodica} literature broad- 

sno pe r 
The Watchm ran, Boston, says : — 

“We can only ” - at W hat we have already suid, 
that Tue “Livin« : leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only i “9 years, but in merit. . Biography; 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poe try, travels 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here. 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Livii.g 
Age. . it furnishes more for the money it costs thai 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 

‘ n Ciuciman, Richmond, says: — 
if we could get but one magazine, we would get 
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The New-York Tribune says: — 

“its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day. selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply seamnged upon the characteristics of the age. . 
»}o reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
SO sinall a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell’s Livinc AGE, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says: 

“Tt affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping a abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.’ 
aes Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Fach number of Tue Livixe AGE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
keep up with them is to be outside the intellectual 

world.” 
The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“Tf one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not -— should, but must, 
read reguiarily THE Livinc AGE 
The San Francisco Chronicle 

“Coming weekly, it has ¢ at advantage over the 
mon ithly magazines and reviews in giving the freshest 
anid best of Soveaen essays, reviews, tales, and sketches 
of traveia advent) ‘a 
The Albany Argus. om $i - 

* It is edited wi ‘eat skill and care, and its week- 
ly appearance 2d. it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivais.” 

The Cincinnati Gazette says 

“6 h in the forefront. ‘of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty o— - 
The Monti noe Gazette suys 

“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount ot 
reading furnished.” 

The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows better as the years roll on.* 
The Boston Journal says: 

* To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
— for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wise ly sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonweaith, Boston, says: — 
hatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of THE Livine AGez is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, fowa, says: 
“It has no rival. And if but one Imagazine can be 
read, this shoulc prenpmating be the choice.” 
The Boston Traveller says: — 

“it “absolute ly seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of un LivinG AGE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we ¢ cannot with 
hold our word of commen: lation We have been fa 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years: and 
thongh its earlier contents were varie gated and inost 
eveeilent. ‘better is the eud of this thing than the 
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THE QUEST OF THE SPHINX. 
ALL through the hoary ages, 
Nobody knows how long — 
Since the Nile-waves at sunrise 
Thrilled unto Memnon’s song—- 


All through the solemn ages 
She lay — and to-day she lies, 
Deep in the heart of the Desert, 
The Sphinx with the wonderful eyes. 


Over the seas, of old time, 
Many a brave man came — 

Through the pestilent jungle-marshes, 
Through the desert’s wind-blown flame. 





They came, with their wisdom and learning, | 


They came, in their power and pride — 
And they looked right under her eyelids, 
And sank at her feet, and died. 


So, motionless, through the ages, 
Circled by harms and charms, 

She lies, with her bosom resting 
On her mighty, folded arms. 


Over the tawny sand-waste, 
The suns that set and rise, 
Flame on her brooding forehead, 
And her deep, unfathomed eyes. 


Never a word hath she spoken, 
But the slow tears gather and fall, 
For her children slain and scattered, 
The wronged and scorned of all. 


And to-day the hunters are saying, 
** Let us up and be bold; 

Let us learn the Sphinx’s secret. 
And gather her hoards of gold. 


She has mocked our wisdom and cunning, 
She is dumb, for good or ill; 

Lo, now, we will yoke and bind her, 
And bend her to our will!” 


From the east, and the west, and the north, 
They gather —from many a land— 
They gather and march, where the Sphinx 
dreams on, 
Between the sky and the sand. 


And, lo! there was one who loved her, 
And sought her from afar; 

Not for the gold of her rivers, 
Or the caves where diamonds are — 


But only because he loved her, 
Close to her side he came, 

Through the reeking paths of the jungle, 
Through the waste of sand and flame. 


And he said: ‘*O loved and slandered, 
O long misprised and unknown! 

They are going forth for thy ruin — 
To barter thy blood and bone. 
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‘*They have parted the lands of thy dwell- 
ing — 
They yoke thy brood to the plough — 
Yea, the sword is sharpened to slay thee— 
And who shall save thee now? ”’ 


And she leaned her lips above him — 
She leaned, and she whispered low: 

‘*T hear the clang of the trumpets, 
And the trampling of hosts that go. 


‘**T know there is strife and crying 
In the lands beyond the sea; 

But fear thou not, O my true heart, 
All this is nothing to me! 


‘** The nations hold me their captive, 
Theirs to save, or to slay; 

I have waited my time for ages, 
And God is the Judge, not they. 


‘* They fret, and they toil, and they triumph: 
I sit here, dreaming and dumb — 

I am sad for the woes of my children, 
But I know that my day will come!” 


Close to her breast she drew him — 
That heart so loving and wise; 

And he looked up into the sweetness 
Of her sad and patient eyes. 


And he rests asleep on her bosom, 
Smiling in dreams, till the morn, 
Over the desert shall redden 
For the day of God’s latest-born. 


Academy, A WERNER. 


MEMORY IN ANOTHER LIFE, 


BELOVED, if I first should climb the stair, 

And reach the distant goal, and win the 

race, 

And find prepared a welcome and a place 
Among the many mansions of the air — 
Think not, because the angels are so fair, 

I could forget thine unseen form and face, 

Or count thee less, bewildered by the 

grace 
Of aureole-circled brows and sunlit hair. 


If hope awake, must memory fall asleep, 
And drop from listless hands the gathered 
a flowers? 
Will joy intoxicate with draughts so deep 
That love shall drown in bliss long-van- 
ished hours? 
Nay, but my heart will her lost treasures 
keep, 
Till time give back again what time de- 
vours. 
KATHARINE B. T. WILLS. 
Leisure Hour, 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 

MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE GONTAUT.1 

THE existence of the memoirs of the 
Duchesse de Gontaut has long been 
one of the open secrets of French soci- 
ety. Copies of her manuscripts have 
circulated from time to time in the hands 
of her friends, and quite lately the in- 
dustrious M. Imbert de Saint-Amand 
was allowed access to a document really 
indispensable for the historian of the 
Duchesse de Berry. The extracts pub- 
lished by him served but to whet the 
appetite of all who had not been able to 
judge of Madame de Gontaut for them- 
selves, and the publication of her book 
has given great pleasure. It has done 
so in France, in a country rich beyond 
others in this delightful form of litera- 
ture, in family papers and _ historical 
documents of the deepest interest. Nor 
will the book be without attraction for 
English readers. Notices are to be 


found in it of the Duke of Wellington, 
of Mr. Pitt, of the Duke of Portland, 
and of the families of Villiers and Gre- 
ville ; while the writer twice spent some 


months in Edinburgh, and in the society 
of which Sir Walter Scott and Mr. 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe have left 
such attractive records. 

We think the present moment well 
timed for the appearance of this charm - 
ing autobiography. The manuscript is 
the joint property of the Duc de Rohan 
and of the Comte de Bourbon-Busset, 
who represent the families of the two 
daughters of the Duchesse de Gontaut. 
It is on their joint action, and with 
their permission, that the book now sees 
the light. To have published it sooner 
—that is to say, so long as Henri V. 
lived, as any hope of ‘ fusion ’’ between 
the two branches of the royal house of 
France mocked loyal eyes with a per- 
petual mirage, might have been injudi- 
cious. It could but have served to widen 
the breach between the Legitimist party, 
designated by its enemies as les blancs 


WV Espagne, and the supporters of the | 


Orleans dynasty. On the other hand, 
to have delayed its appearance much 
1 Mémoires de Madame la Duchesse de Gontaut, 


Gouvernante des Enfants de France pendant la 
Resiauration, 1773-1836. 8vo. Paris: 1892. 
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longer would have been to run the risk 
of a chilly welcome for a book of which 
the interest is personal as well as his- 
torical. 

Madame de Gontaut has been dead 
for many years, and dead, too, are all the 
personages of the first rank in that gigan- 
tic drama with which the eighteenth 
century closed. After their passion and 
their day dreams, their fever and their 
chills, they all sleep well. But it is a 
truism to declare that total extinction 
does not come with the actual closing of 
a coffin-lid. Not only do the good and 
the evil deeds of a man live after him, 
but his personality does not perish at 
the moment of his funeral. Death has 
still something left to destroy. In truth, 
we die many times. The old-world im- 
precation, ‘*‘ Let his memory perish,” 
|expresses admirably the fact that a 

secondary existence is generally secured 
to us through the faithfulness of other 
| men’s recollection. So long as any child 
| survives to mourn for us,so long as our 
name can evoke a distinct image in any 
‘human mind, so long as any one can 
recognize our portrait, our handwriting, 
| or our tour de phrase, we have not abso- 
lutely left the world. Obliteration only 
comes with the passing away of our gen- 
eration, and it is the coming in of the 
new generation that inevitably and re- 
morselessly brings about the last of our 
successive and partial annihilations. 

Now annihilation is not yet by any 
means the case with the Duchesse de 
Gontaut. Both her daughters have left 
descendants bearing the proudest names 
in France and Austria, and they are 
glad to remember her worth. Packets 
of her letters are preserved, not only in 
French but in English charter-rooms 
(as, for example, in the case of the Mar- 
quis of Bristol, at Ickworth), while in 
all the country houses round Edinburgh 
legends still linger about the governess 
of Henri V. For these reasons we pro- 
pose to review at some length the auto- 
biography of the Duchesse de Gontaut. 

There is a rage in France at the pres- 
ent moment for the inédit, and no other 
literature can compare with that of 
France in the number of documents 
which are yearly exhumed for the ben- 
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efit of the public. This appetite is a fea- 
ture in French society. Does it take its 
rise in the realistic taste of the present 
school of art, or is ita form of regret for 
‘the grace of a day” that is not only 
‘‘dead,’? but that ‘‘can never come 
back” either to Paris or to history ? 
Are these books merely monuments to 
the extinct noblesse of the eighteenth 
century and to the soldiers of the Grande 
Armée, or do the documentary records 
of the past become more attractive in 
proportion to the nausea produced by 
the incessant and kaleidoscopic succes- 
sion of new things? It is certain that 
the hurry and triviality of our jin de 
siécle prevent the completion of any lit- 
erary work of sufficient merit to stand 
the test of time, and that in the absence 
of original matter the public are glad 
to ransack old papers. We think that 
some of the matter which in Paris is 
yearly regilt to please this craving hardly 
deserves preservation; but here, at least, 
we have a book which more than justi- 
fies publication — a book so impregnated 
with the temper and the loyal prejudices 
of the writer that it leaves on our minds 
a pleasing impression of unity which 
cannot be obtained by any known proc- 
ess of book-making. 

Commenced in 1853, this record of a 
useful and chequered life was originally 
drawn up for the benefit of one of the 
grandchildren of the Duchesse de Gon- 
taut, the Comtesse Georges Esterhazy 
(née Louise de Chabot), and it is evident 
from the date, as well as from the pretty 
and affectionate dedication, that the 
gouvernante des Enfants de France did 
not commence to write her memoirs 
until she was quite an old woman. It 
must have been a laborious task, for the 
writer was not only eighty years of age, 
but she had also some infirmities. Eyes 
that had grown dim in watching for any 
pilot stars in the murky heaven of 
French politics might well, after four- 
score years, refuse to do her bidding, 
and her hand having grown tired, she 
was obliged to employ an amanuensis. 
But apart from any mere question of 
fatigue, how sad must have been the 
memories evoked! Living to such ¢ 
ripe old age, the autobiographer had 


= 
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survived her parents, her husband, and 
her eldest daughter, the beautiful Du- 
chesse de Rohan. Those losses befell 
her, so to speak, in the course of nature, 
but during the period when the barbar- 
ities of the Jacobins turned France into 
one vast prison, both Madame de Gon- 
taut and her husband lost relations by 
the guillotine. Then in the royal fam- 
ily she had seen the deaths by violence 
of the Princesse de Lamballe, of Louis 
XVI., of Marie Antoinette, of Madame 
Elisabeth, of Louis XVII., of the Duc 
d’Orléans, of the Duc d’Enghien, of the 
Duce de Berry, and of the Duc de Bour- 
bon. As her ties to the court were even 
from early childhood of the closest de- 
scription, she felt all those shocks 
acutely. Her father, one of the menins 
of Louis XVI., was brought up along 
with the king and his brothers. She 
was herself the godchild of the Comte 
de Provence ; her fortune was in girl- 
hood sacrificed to pay for the flight to 
Varennes, and when, at the Restoration, 
she left her mother and one of her 
daughters in England, and returned to 
Paris with the king, she did so at his 
command. 

In the sudden joy of his restoration 
Louis XVIII. needed to see it reflected 
in friendly eyes. He was sure of the 
fidelity of Madame de Gontaut, and in 
due time he appointed her as governess 
to the infant daughter of the Duc de 
Berry. Another pupil in the person of 
the Duc de Bordeaux was afterwards 
confided to her, and to the posthumous 
son of that murdered sire she vowed an 
unalterable attachment. From the hours 
of his birth and of his baptism her post 
at his side was full of danger. It may 
be argued that, difficult as it was, it was 
rendered needlessly so by the exploits 
of the Duchesse de Berry, and that it 
could not bear comparison with the 
tragically onerous duties of the Du- 
chesse de Tourzel. It is true that there 
never was in the case of Henri V. any 
arrested flight to Varennes, to be fol- 
lowed by months in a prison which was 
but an anteroom to the grave. Nor 
was there during the girlhood of Made- 
moiselle any incarceration in the Tem- 





ple to cast a shadow over a lifetime. 




















But when Charles X. lost his throne, 
and by his abdication at Rambouillet 
bequeathed his rights to the Duc de 
Bordeaux, the child became, by that 
very act, a homeless and proscribed pre- 
tender to the crown of France. Then 
for Madame de Gontaut herself there 
were years of exile, steep stairs to be 
climbed in foreign countries, in sunless 
Holyrood and joyless Kirchberg, in the 
stately Hradschin and in the shabbier 
exile of Goritz. Saddest part of all, 
there was bitter bread to be eaten at 
scantily furnished tables, where the 
monotony of the ceremonial was broken 
only by the quarrels of those courtiers 
whose self-love and rivalries had man- 
aged to survive the power for which 
they once scrambled. Those unfortu- 
nate fugitives, all persons of honorable 
birth and training, all exiles from the 
same country, who ought to have been 
united by their equality of privations as 
well as by their absolute devotion toa 
lost cause, dragged over Europe, along 
with the ruins of a royal race, a phan- 
tom court, and in that court all the jeal- 
ousies which ought to be reserved as 
a scourge for princes in prosperity. 
Needless to say that in such contests it 
is the old, the intelligent, and the de- 
voted servants who have to give place, 
and so, after four years of service in 
exile, and after having finished the edu- 
cation of Mademoiselle, the gouvernante 
des Enfants de France abandoned the 
post which she had filled with much 
labor and self-denial. 

To write an account of such a career, 
of such advancements and such losses, 
to describe both triumphal entries and 
hurried flights, and to place on her can- 
vas sO many royal persons at once sinned 
against and sinning, required a firm 
hand. The writer in such a case gener- 
ally starts by declaring himself or her- 
self to be without partiality, but the 
least trustworthy autobiographers are 
assuredly those who, like Madame de 
Genlis and the Duchesse d’Abranteés, 
‘* protest too much.’ Their assevera- 
tions only serve to throw into higher 
relief the sympathies of the one with 
the Orleanist party, and of the other 
with the imperial régime. Madame de 
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Gontaut lays no claim to over-modera- 
tion. Her birth and her relationships, 
like her ways of thinking, were all 
those of the Bourbon court, and she 
probably was shrewd enough to guess 
that by le noblesse vilaine, that new aris- 
tocracy which Napoleon created, she 
never could be loved. She had to bear 
calumny as well as sorrows, and both 
were sad themes for the pen of an old 
woman of eighty ; but, fortunately for 
herself and for her daughters, this 
woman always had what the French 
describe as la coeur haut placé—a heart 
in the right place. Neither danger, nor 
injustice, nor grief could long prey upon 
her. She possessed one of those healthy 
and exceptionally endowed organiza- 
tions in which wounds do not fester but 
heal, where gratitude and good sense 
help to retune the shattered nerves ; 
and it may be inferred that her motives 
must have been pure, since she was able 
to make light of all personal losses. 
Enemies a woman so distinguished at 
court was certain to have, but she seems 
not to have made them by intrigues, 
and for those who offended her she 
knew how to make charitable allowance 
for their conduct. Writing as she did 
for her grandchildren, it stands to rea- 
son that she should ignore that the 
Duchesse d’Abrantés first sought to 
give an odious color to her friendship 
with Charles X., and then, after the 
king’s morality was above suspicion, 
stigmatized her asa bégueule. Perhaps, 
too, the warm-hearted Frenchwoman 
never was aware how slander, having 
crossed the Channel, found an historian 
in the late Mr. Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe. He disliked her cordially. 
Well acquainted with her during both 
her visits to Holyrood, he often ex- 
pressed his astonishment at her popu- 
larity, and still more at her influence 
with Charles X., who, he said, was 
likely to take as his second wife the 
governess of the royal children. Even 
if aware of this rumor, Madame de Gon- 
taut could, in her old age, afford to 
smile at it. She knew the spirit of 
envy that generally animates a court, 
and she had long lived in an atmo- 
sphere where liaisons existed. Some of 
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those she had seen were of the most 
daringly immoral nature, and others 
were but phases of that amitié décente 
by which the luckless and ill-mated émi- 
grés strove to give themselves an illu- 
sion of conjugal happiness. It was the 
fashion of the day for political enemies 
to bring the darkest accusations against 
each other, and to throw fire-brands 
about, without even pretending that it 
was done in sport. It was done to 
wound and to discredit the party quite 
as much as the woman, and it is to the 
credit of Madame de Gontaut that she 
bore no resentment under the circum- 
stances. Even after she left the court 
of Charles X., rather than endorse the 
policy of the Duc de Blacas which cost 
the exiled king so many friends, she 
had not a bitter word to say against 
her former employers. The Duchesse 
d’Angouléme (Dauphine) retained her 
respectful devotion, and the Duchesse 
de Berry, her indulgent affection to the 
last. Their sorrows were hers, and 
even of the king and his advisers she 
drew no satirical pictures, though it 
would not have been difficult to point 
the moral of so many cruel disappoint- 
ments, of so many friendships forfeited, 
of so many opportunities wasted, and of 
so many combinations all fatally predes- 
tined to go wrong. 

Because of the large heart and humor- 
ous good sense of the writer this autobi- 
ography will be found to have a singular 
charm of its own. ‘ At eighty one 
does not write well,’’ is Madame de 
Gontaut’s verdict on the way in which 
she tells her story. Even granting that 
exceptions only prove the rule, we think 
that this lively octogenarian, at any rate, 
did not write amiss. The book is the 
woman, and she could not have written 
badly. She was even in old age too full 
of cheerful good sense, of serene piety, 
of family affection, and of loyalty, while 
toa kind heart she added that peculiar 
social grace which distinguishes a high- 
bred Frenchwoman of the best type. 
That charm so delicate that it 
hardly possible to analyze it. It is, per- 
haps, easier to describe what it is not 
than to say wherein its magic lies. It 


is is 


is not in money, nor in fine clothes, nor 
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in esthetic furniture. It is innocent of 
exclusiveness, being before all things 
and above all things well-bred; it has 
nothing in common with the foibles of a 
coterie, or with that notoriety which 
tout Paris now covets, appreciates, and 
bestows. If it is not to be found in ‘“‘a 
smart set,’’ neither need it be looked 
for in a provincial woman, since it is 
the product of advanced refinement, 
coupled with a traditional and experi- 
mental knowledge of the great world. 
It belongs to the noblest blood, but only 
to the grande dame who remembers that 
noblesse oblige. The woman who pos- 
sesses it is never eccentric, though she 
is independent ; in fact her character is 
so based on self-respect that she cannot 
attach any undue weight to the artificial 
distinctions of rank, wealth, and fash- 
ion. She has pride, but she conceals 
it ; she loves power ; but she wields it 
with smiles ; she has great endurance, 
is as gay as she is tasteful, is genial and 
conciliatory, and yet knows how to de- 
fend herself ; men love her, and women 
can trust her, so that the charm which 
emanates from her, all impalpable as it 
may be, is a great power, even in a so- 
ciety too full of pretensions and of silly 
exaggerations. Given a Frenchwoman 
of this fascinating type, one might be 
tempted to say that the only thing that 
could add to her charms would be an 
acquaintance with the best part of En- 
glish life. That was just what Madame 
de Gontaut possessed, for exile first 
threw her as a girl into English society, 
and there is no doubt but that both be- 
fore and immediately after her marriage, 
her character was formed by this circum- 
stance. She lived in London in such 
poverty that, like many another fair 
émigrée, she was glad to work for money, 
yet she mixed with the most brilliant 
men and women both in England and 
lin Scotland. The friendships thus 
| formed she preserved into old age, and 
| being far too great alady to be ashamed 
|of anything that she and her mother 
might once have owed to their English 
| hosts, she repaid their good offices with 
|the warmest affection, and was able to 
| speak lovingly of them to her children’s 
' children. 


























It may be urged against this autobi- 
ography that by its late publication 
(nearly half a century after the writer 
laid down her pen) the statements in it 
avoid the risk of being contradicted or 
refuted. Memoirs, we know, are often 
written, like those of Metternich, with 
a purpose, and so ostensibly so as to be 
at variance occasionally even with doc- 
uments of which the writer had ample 
cognizance. De Ségur complained of 
autobiographies that in them “la mé- 
moire se plie aux fantaisies de Vv amour- 
propre,” and itis only fair to enquire how 
far the memory of Madame de Gontaut 
may have proved accommodating. She 
does not contradict herself, and if her 
book cannot be called an important con- 
tribution to modern history it is not be- 
cause the writer is either incorrect or 
wilfully unjust, but because she is 
sketchy, and purposely avoids touching 
on controversial topics. For example, 
the supporters and the detractors of 
the Baron de Vitrolles will alike search 
her pages in vain for evidence as to 
the greater or lesser importance of his 
share in bringing about the Restoration. 
She speaks of events as she remem- 
bered them, as long-accomplished facts, 
and she rarely pauses to describe the 
means by which they were brought 
about. She speaks of men rather than 
of measures, and is reticent as to the 
doings of the Orleans princes during 
the Revolution and the great emigra- 
tion. For the details of the daily life of 
the king’s brothers, and for the dawn of 
the ambitious hopes of Louis-Philippe, 
we must consult, among recent revela- 
tions, not these memoirs of Madame de 
Gontaut, but the correspondence of the 
Comte d’ Artois with the Comte de Vau- 
dreuil, and the still more remarkable 
papers extracted from the portfolios of 
the Baron de Guilhermy. In the same 
way the intrigues of an exiled court, 
and the glaring divisions between the 
friends of Charles X. and the party of 
the Duchesse de Berry, have found 
many abler exponents than the govern- 
ess of the royal children, and for their 
study the recollections of Chateaubriand, 
and the recent books of MM. de Falloux 
and de Villeneuve, will be found more 
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vivid, and, it must be added, more pro- 
voking. Affection and respect often 
obliged the Duchesse de Gontaut to be 
absolutely silent. For example, one of 
the most telling passages in her book is 
the account of the birth of the Duc de 
Bordeaux. Youseem to see the attend- 
ants running hither and thither, and to 
feel all the rapture with which the ad- 
vent of the enfant du miracle into a house 
of mourning was hailed. Madame de 
Gontaut tells how she seized the first two 
persons whom she met, and compelled 
them to act as witnesses to the labor 
and the safe delivery of the Duchesse de 
Berry, and she names all the officials 
who were present. She goes on to de- 
scribe how the king made them like the 
gouvernante sign their testimony to the 
royal infant’s birth. But to read these 
passages even between the lines you 
could not guess that any one ever heard 
the birth of Henri V. called suppositi- 
tious, or that lampoons to that effect 
once circulated so freely that Louis- 
Philippe did not disown all belief in the 
story when it got copied into the Lon- 
don papers early in October, 1820. Such 
a topic Madame de Gontaut lets severely 
alone, not wishing for a moment to ad- 
mit a possibility that the royal family 
could have organized, or that she could 
have connived at, a fraud which in any 
class and under any circumstances would 
have been disgraceful, and which, in 
the case of a direct heir to the house of 
Bourbon, must be regarded by many 
Frenchmen as an act of treason. 
Madame de Gontaut, née Mademoi- 
selle de Montault-Navaille, was the only 
daughter of a Gascon gentleman by a 
young Burgundian heiress, Mlle. de 
Coulommiers. She was born in 1773. 
One of her cousins, the Vicomte de 
Valence, married a daughter of Madame 
de Genlis, and he is mentioned at great 
length in the memoirs of that industri- 
ous writer. From this marriage origi- 
nally sprang an intimacy between the 
Montault family and Madame de Genlis, 
and through Madame de Genlis there 
vame to be frequent intercourse with 
that lady’s pupils, the children of the 
Due d@’Orléans (Egalité). Political cir- 
cumstances soon came to loosen the tie, 
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but at first the clever young Joséphine 
de Montault could not fail to be inter- 
ested by the gatherings at the Convent 
of Bellechasse, the more so as ‘ Les 
Veillées du Chateau’? were about to 
see the light in the winter of 1789. 

The following spring lengthened into 
summer, and on July 10th, a comedy 
was to be acted for the birthday of Ma- 
dame de Genlis. Our heroine, with her 
mother, and with the Comtesse de 
Gontaut, were invited to be present. 
Amusements had been provided for the 
young, but anxiety was really predomi- 
nant in the circle, and some one even 
whispered that there was fighting in the 
of Paris. The guests grew 
alarmed, especially the Comtesse de 
Gontaut, whose son, the Marquis de 
Saint-Blancard, was a captain in the 
Gardes-Frangaises. The crowd in the 
Rue Royale grew immense. Many of 
the Gardes mutinied against their offi- 
cers, and sided with a populace that 
sought to get into the Tuileries, so that 
M. de Saint-Blancard had to take refuge 
in the house of his future bride, Mlle. 
de Montault. The next day was even 
more horrible ; arms were taken from 
the Garde-Meuble, and pillage went on. 
The Montault family became practically 
prisoners in their own house. Two 
days later they made their way to Ver- 
sailles, where M. de Montault offered his 
services to the king, and where the 
Comte d’ Artois recommended the whole 
party to make a journey southward. 
In the Chateau du Lys, near Nismes, 
they felt themselves in safety, as the 
provinces had not yet lost their fidelity, 
or the peasantry their old simplicity of 


streets 





manners. But M. de Montault could 
not recover from the painful impression | 
made on him by the first days of the | 
Revolution, and by the vista of danger 
then opened. He sickened and died at 
the age of seventy-two. ‘ Je crus mou- 
rir’ is his daughter’s commentary on 
this first sorrow. Alas! she was to 
know many more. The Gontaut family 





begged the widow to join them at 
Bagnéres de Bigorre, and there some 
months were passed in what must have 
been congenial society to Mlle. de Mon- 
tault, though her actual marriage with 
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M. de Saint-Blancard did not take place 
till after both families had emigrated. 
It was a trifle that sufficed to drive 
Mme. de Montault and her daughter 
into exile. They were invited to a party 
at Bellechasse, and though her mother 
had a great dislike to the society which 
the Duc d’Orléans frequented, and 
which Mme. de Genlis organized to 
please him, the ladies accepted that in- 
vitation. They found Mme. de Genlis 
strangely dressed in a tricolor petticoat, 
and with unpowdered hair, and the Duc 
de Chartres presently invited Mlle. de 
Montault to dance with him to the tune 
of “Oh ! ga ira !’? Mme. de Montault 
refused to permit this, and, on a pretext 
of indisposition, withdrew her daughter. 
A family council was held. It was de- 
cided that by their precipitate retreat 
from the society assembled at Belle- 
chasse these ladies had incurred serious 
danger. Orleanist agents were by this 
time at work, especially among the 
Amis de la Constitution, who met at 
the Jacobin Convent of the Rue Saint- 
Honoré, the loyalty of some regiments 
was tampered with, and already the 
supporters of the king and queen dared 
not express their opinions without risk 
to themselves. The family of Mme. de 
Montault accordingly started for Swit- 
zerland. They were among the earliest 
of the emigrants, but, being women, 
they can hardly be blamed for their 
flight. In Paris there was no protection 
from rioters and incendiaries, and at 
Coblentz the king’s brothers asked for 
nothing better than to gather the emi- 
grants around them, in what they 
trusted would prove but a temporary 
banishment from France and from 
office. The name of Mme. de Montault 
occurs in De Vaudreuil’s correspondence 
at this date, and it is evident from the 
context how deeply, in the intimacy of 
the Polignac circle, that lady and her 
daughter shared the hopes and fears of 
the princes. 

In the mean time an army of volun- 
teers had been raised by the Prince de 
Condé, and the king’s brothers were in- 
sanely hopeful. 

It would be easy to give you an idea of 
the confidence with which the armies filled 




















us. 
received from Paris. ‘All goes on to a 
wish; the declaration of war will be your 
safety; one good pull at the collar and you 
will be able to finish the great work thus 
begun. Two months more and the coali- 
tion armies may make it possible for you to 
finish the season at Brunoy.”. . . I have 
sought to justify the illusions with which 
they rocked themselves at Coblentz; they 
were founded on a project of flight for the 
royal family which got imprudently dis- 
cussed. A confidential envoy, sent to my 
mother by M. Durvet, brought her a piece 
of tape which had been sewed into a lining, 
and on which was written, ‘‘ Will you give 
your sanction to the loan of a part of the dot 
left in my hands? It will be repaid to you 
by one whom you love when you meet, 
which I hope is to be soon. Answer by the 
same method.’ ‘‘ Yes, a hundred times 
yes!*’ was my mother’s reply. Alas! the 
arrest of the king at Varennes rendered this 
sacrifice (which had helped to furnish the 
sum needed for the projected evasion) use- 
less. 


Here perished the private fortune of 
Mile. de Montault, and to the credit of 
her betrothed, M. de Saint-Blancard de 
Gontaut, it ought to be added that he 
knew of this sacrifice, and had the no- 
bility to approve of it, though it was 
but a prelude to the endless disasters, 
vicissitudes, and privations which only 
resignation and mutual affection ren- 
dered endurable to both families. The 
young people were married in London, 
and went to live in a cottage near Ep- 
som, M. de Saint-Blancard adopting 
from that time the style of Vicomte de 
Gontaut-Biron. 


It was then that the friendships began 
which, lasting to the close of my life, have 
made the happiness of great part of it. 
According to our promise we went to Mickle- 
field Green, the charming home of Lord and 
Lady Edward Bentinck. Lady Edward, 
who spoke French badly, had an originality 
of mind that was very amusing. She loved 
passionately whatever took her fancy. I 
had the good fortune to please her, and she 
made so much of me as to embarrass me. 
She said that she was perfecting my ac- 
quaintance with the English language by 
teaching me the most comical phrases, and 
this provoked general mirth. Several peo- 
ple visited us—among others, Lady Salis- 
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Here is a letter which Louis XVIII. | bury, Lady Essex, and two old ladies Capel, 
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who did seem to me very singular. They 
appeared one day driving a phaeton, and 
wearing large men’s hats, in which were 
planted all the feathers of their fine poultry 
yard. Lord Clarendon and Lady Charlotte 
Villiers were intimate friends of Lord Ed- 
ward’s. Lord Clarendon was the descend- 
ant of the famous Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, 
whose daughter married the King James 
Il. Lord Clarendon lived in his fine chda- 
teau as a real grand seigneur; a Tory by his 
inclinations, he was cold and silent, but he 
received with stately ceremony the gentle- 
men of his county, and gave them great 
dinners, above all at Christmas. He had 
two married brothers, George and John Vil- 
liers. Mr. George Villiers married a charm- 
ing person, Miss Parker, sister of Lord 
Borington. We became bound to each other 
by a friendship tender enough, I hope, to 
resist the two dangers of time and absence. 
Mr. George Villiers had several children. 
After his death his son succeeded to the 
title as Earl of Clarendon. While quite 
young he entered the Cabinet, became min- 
ister plenipotentiary at Madrid, and viceroy 
in Ireland. He is now Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. From his childhood upwards he 
has been a pleasure to me. I augured well 
of his mind. Lord Clarendon has a great 
deal of intelligence, many accomplishments, 
and a warm heart. I have a great regard 
for him, and I hope that he returns to the 
old friend of his family a little of the feeling 
which he has inspired. Among the 
English with whom we were most intimate 
were Lord Liverpool and Lord Bristol, who 
up to the time of their deaths never ceased 
to be tenderly attached to us and to our 
family. . . . Lady Charlotte Villiers wished 
to make us acquainted with the daughters 
of the Duke of Portland, whose seat of Bul- 
strode lay at no great distance from us. 
This family was venerated in the county, 
and I had a great wish to see Lady Char- 
lotte Greville, Lady Mary, and her sisters, 
all living at Bulstrode. The Duke of Port- 
land was then prime minister. Lady Char- 
lotte Greville was newly married. Very 
young, graceful, and winning, the word char- 
mante seemed to have been invented for 
her. The impression she made on me that 
day remains with me now. Fresh as the 
roses of which she gave me a bouquet, her 
black eyes and ebony hair made a delightful 
contrast with her white and transparent 
skin. Her smile was pleasing. She was 
not little, she was not tall; she was perfect! 
. We promised each other to meet often, 
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and to-day, when I am eighty years of age, 
my heart beats with the hope that I shall 
see her once again, if God gives me strength. 
... This year, passed in Hertfordshire, 
left me the most agreeable recollections. 
The next years were fated to be pain- 
fulones. Madame de Montault returned 
from a visit to the princes at Mittau all 
the poorer for her journey. The ladies 
took a humble little house in Maryle- 
bone, and there they painted, and sewed, 
and embroidered for their living, though 
it was not till they had moved down to 
Pimlico that twin daughters were born 
to Mme. de Gontaut in the autumn of 
1796. Events in France were very un- 
propitious to these little heiresses of an 
historic name. The Marquis de Gon- 
taut had been put in prison, and owed 
his life only to the fall and death of 
Robespierre ; but the less fortunate 
Ducde Biron had been guillotined in 
the last year of the Terreur., For either 
Mme. de Montault, or her son-in-law 
the vicomte, to re-enter France and 
there to recover the assets of the mur- 
dered duke was impossible; the names 
of both stood on the fatal list of emi- 
evrants ; and thus it fell to the share of 
our heroine to disguise herself, to take 
ship at Dover, to land in France, and to 
spend some time in Paris in more or 
less danger, and in the society of rela- 
tions who had known cruel sufferings. 
Everything was changed. She sent a 
letter to the Hétel Gontaut, addressed 
to her brother-in-law, and begged the 
messenger to return with the answer. 


I seemed to have a long time to wait, and 
great was my consternation when he brought 
back my letter open, and said, ‘‘ They don’t 
know you in that house, citoyenne. Nearly 
every one has left it for the Pyrenees, and 
the rest are gone [don’t know where. They 
gave me back the letter; here it is.’ ... 
‘**To whom did you deliver it ?”’ I cried with 
emotion. ‘‘ First of all I was made to show 
it at the door; then I gave it to a gentle- 
man, who did not look at all pleased, and 
who on reading it said, ‘I don’t know her, 
and [ return you her letter.’ Is there any- 
thing more for your service?’’ I had pre- 
pared another letter for my grandmother, in 
which I implored her to receive Joséphine, 
Mme. Francois. This I addressed to the 
Rue Royale —that is to say, Rue de la Révo- 





lution—and again I sat down to wait in 
great agitation, thinking that after many 
sufferings I might again behold my kind and 
excellent grandmother, and the house where 
I had been so happy. The same messenger 
reappeared, and this time I felt as if my 
heart must break. He had my letter in his 
hand, and threw it on the table, saying, ‘It 
is making a fool of a fellow to send him on 
such errands. The old lady has not been 
there for long and many a day; they guillo- 
tined a lot of people in that house, and be- 
sides after the émigrés left. it was sacked, 
and has since been sold more than once. 
It is now occupied by folk who don’t know 
you. That is all the porter could tell me; 
and I want two francs for these two errands.”” 
I paid him. I required to be alone to lock 
myself in, to fall on my knees and to seek 
from God the courage required to support 
such a position. What was to become of 
me? To whom should I turn? Who would 
take compassion on me, and with only 
three francs in my pocket what was I to 
do? Pressed down by the weight of such 
thoughts, harassed with fatigue, I was still 
on my knees with my head in my hands 
which rested against a broken chair. Will 
you believe it? I fell asleep in this position, 
and I slept so profoundly that it was night 
when I was woke by a voice which, in my 
first surprise, I took to be that of my hus- 
band. LI listened. ‘‘ It is here, in number 
one, under the archway, that Madame Fran- 
gois is staying, is it not?’’ He was assured 
that no Madame Frangois lodged in the 
house. But I opened the door, and by the 
light of the street lamp recognized the face 
of my brother-in-law. I broke down, but 
he made me a sign to moderate my emotion, 
and began to speak with me about my trade 
and the business that had brought me here. 
As soon as we were alone, ‘‘ What folly!” 
he cried. ‘‘ What imprudence! You alone 
here! Does my brother not know what our 
position is? Has he never heard of our 
condemnation to death and of our captivity ? 
You call yourself Madame Francois; that is 
well. But now what are you going to do? 
Where are you to go?”’ “TI hoped to go to 
my grandmother, but the letter I have just 
sent to her has not helped me; all traces of 
her are lost.’’ ‘*As to your grandmother 
you may be reassured. She is safe enough 
at Fontainebleau. Let us think about you.”’ 
I then explained to him the object of my 
journey, and told him the great difficulties 
I had had to encounter on my way so far. 
His friendship was much interested, and we 
sought together what would be the simplest 

















way of getting into the Hotel Gontaut. 
agreed that he should let me pass from the 
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| 


boulevards into the garden; that after see- | 


ing my sister-in-law, Madame de Ganges, he 
would take me to his hétel, get me a card of 
safety under my name of Montault, and 
then he would go out to Mont Germont and 
warn my sister-in-law, the Marquise de Gon- 
taut, of my arrival. Her servants, who had 
known my mother, would know me again 
under the name of Mile. de Montault. . . 

[ enjoyed under that hospitable roof all the 
happiness which the friendship and support 
of my family could procure for me. But 
how many questions to be asked! how many 
things to say to each other! Two days 
passed together slipped away only too fast. 
But I did not wish to delay rejoining my 
grandmother; I had written to her, and she 
expected me with impatience. We met 
again. It was a blessed moment. But I 
found her aged, and her expression was that 
of prolonged suffering. I sought to soften 
such memories by encouraging her to look 
for a speedy reunion with my mother. She 
had had no letters since Coblentz and before 
the defeat of the armies. She was ignorant 
of my marriage and the birth of my children, 
and listened to me with as much eagerness 
as tenderness. During the ten days of 
our residence together she gathered up 
strength to tell me of all her cruel anguish. 
I admired her firm resignation. She took 
up her narrative from the moment after our 
separation, that of the confiscation of our 
goods, the arrest of many friends, the prep- 
arations for the flight of the royal family, to 
which she had been privy, and their arrest, 
their return to Paris, their horrible ill-treat- 
ment, then the Temple, and the death of 
the king, to be followed by the execution of 
the queen and of Madame Elisabeth. Many 
details which we had not known wrung my 
heart; my grandmother had known it all, 
had nearly seen it all. Then the arrest of 
her brother and of her son, torn from her 
arms, and the impossibility to learn their 
fate, which reduced her to searching in the 
carts that carried the victims to execution 
for those who were dear to her. Not to find 
them there was for this unhappy mother at 
least the reprieve of one day. At last the 
cruel morning came; she heard the well- 
known noises which heralded the approach 
of the chariots of death. Shuddering she 
looked. She saw her dear ones! They saw 
her! She cried aloud! Here, poor mother, 
she could tell me no more, but her compan- 
ion assured me that they had heard, or be- 
lieved they heard, on the Place Louis XV., 
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We | the fatal knife fall whicn ended the days of 


her brother and of her son. She did not go 
mad, she nearly died, but with time this 
angel of sweetness and resignation found in 
prayer a solace for her woes. The confis- 
cation of my father’s property had been 
delayed. The house in the Rue Royale 
belonged to him, and in it my grandmother 
was still living when it was invaded. She 
went out of it, and found herself in the 
street, not knowing where to go, and pos- 
sessing only the miniature of her daughter 
and some trifles that her maid had been able 
to secrete. Somebody took pity on her, and 
led them to Fontainebleau. ‘** But, my 
dear child,’ said my grandmother, ‘‘I see 
the dawn of a newera. France begins to 
weary of faction, and to feel a need of laws 
under a chief. I get letters from a friend 
who speaks to me of a young officer whose 
talents and energy have gained for him an 
immense ascendency in the army, and who 
has done wonders in Italy. She talks as if 
we cught to know him. Help me with your 
young memory. Do you not recollect, dear 
child, a young officer, a stranger to us, rec- 
ommended to your father while he was at 
the Ecole Militaire?”’ ‘‘ Yes, I perfectly 
remember him, and I can even tell you his 
history. It was at the time that my father’s 
house in the Rue Royale, opposite the 
Garde-Meuble, was being built, that the 
Marquis de Tinbrune, governor of the Ecole 
Militaire, lent my parents a large apartment 
with a balcony looking over the Champ de 
Mars. They were to occupy it till their 
own house became habitable. <A friend of 
my father’s, the Comte de Marboeuf, begged 
him to arrange that the son of a friend of 
his should be moved up as quickly as possi- 
ble from Brienne to the Ecole Militaire in 
Paris. It was difficult for my father to ob- 
tain this, but as soon as it was promised he 
sent for the young man, who stayed with 
my mother. I remember the day on which 
he put on his uniform. My mother liked 
him and gave him dinner every Sunday, and 
she used to tell him he ‘ had a head’ (I, par 
parenthese, thought it a very handsome 
one). When allowed to come in at dessert 
I used to slip in between my mother and 
him. One day I wanted to draw out his 
sword. He gave mea fillip on the fingers, 
saying, ‘ That is not to be touched.’** *‘ Do 
you remember his name ?”’ asked my grand- 
mother. ‘‘Oh perfectly — Napoleon Buo- 
naparte.”’ ‘* Ah! that is he,’ she replied. 
When Madame de Gontaut returned 
to England she took a house in Dover. 
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and there in the salon of Mrs. Villiers|who had a lodging at Abbeyhill, was 
she was able to give to Mr. Pitt accounts | better pleased with it, and both ex- 


of all she had just seen and heard in 
Paris. 


Before my journey there had been so 
little communication between the two coun- 
tries that my narratives were interesting. 
At first the scrutinizing eyes of Mr. Pitt 
frightened me, but I got accustomed to him. 
He often passed his Saturdays and Sundays 
at Deal. He was cold and silent, but he 
listened with friendliness, and was very fond 
of hearing French spoken. 

Later, in Mrs. Bouverie’s house, I got to 
know Mr. Sheridan. He was very witty, no 
doubt, but I preferred the solid, tranquil 
intercourse of Mr. Pitt. 


M. and Mme. de Gontaut were not 
allowed to remain in Dover. The army 
of Condé, on which the Royalists pinned 
their hopes, had not been successful, 
and what was worse, its contractors had 
not been paid. No sooner had mon- 
sieur landed in England than he was 
threatened by creditors whose claims he 
could not disprove, though he might 
hitherto have been kept in ignorance of 
them. While the matter was pending 
he was advised to go to Edinburgh, as 
the right of sanctuary still attached to 
the Abbey and Palace of Holyrood. He 
could occupy rooms in the palace, the 
park and the hill of Arthur’s Seat were 
within the precinets, and on Sundays he 
was free to extend his visits beyond 
these limits. Charles took this advice, 
and availing himself of the law of grith, 
or sanctuary, went down to Holyrood 
with only MM. des Cars and de Puysé- 
eur: but many of his friends soon ral- 
lied round him, among whom were M. 
and Mme. de Gontaut. 

The saiets et gestes of the little colony 
gave rise to a great deal of hospitality, 
and to not a little talk, in Scotland. 
The society comprised the newly mar- 
ried Comte and Comtesse de Vaudreuil, 
Mme. de Poulpry, and the too frail and 
famous Bichetle de Polastron, who was 
for so long the sole occupant of the 
heart of the Comte d’ Artois. Mme. de 





Gontaut says that Holyrood struck her | 
as more like a prison than a palace, and 
she thought that quarter of the town 


dark and unhealthy. M. de Vaudreuil, ! 


pressed their sense of the hospitable 
kindness with which the great Scottish 
families welcomed the royal stranger. 
Nor did the good offices of the lairds 
stop at mere politeness. The Duchess 
of Buccleuch engaged Mr. Dundas to 
further French interests in St. Domingo, 
and, as M. de Vaudreuil said, it only 
rested with themselves to profit by 
many balls, fétes, and concerts. ‘‘ We 
feel it better, however, to live en re- 
traite, as our august prince sets us that 
example.’’ After the Duc de Berry 
joined his father there was a little more 
animation in the circle, but money was 
scarce, and however gilt by the kind- 
ness of strangers, exile is exile still. 
The condition of the princes at Mittau 
and in Scotland became daily more em- 
barrassed and embarrassing. Supplies 
failed or were intercepted ; the news 
from La Vendée was bad and friendly 
sovereigns found it neither easy nor 
profitable, in the face of the victories of 
Bonaparte, to receive the Bourbons as 
guests, or to assist their cause. The 
blood of Louis XVI. did indeed cry 
from the ground, and it was not unnat- 
ural for De Vaudreuil to flatter Charles 
with hopes of a speedy and terrible ven- 
geance ; yet nothing could be more 
deplorable than the predicament of 
Louis’ heirs, occupied as they were in 
bringing about the invasion of France 
by émigrés, volunteers, and foreign 
armies. Disaffection gradually crept 
into the monarchical party itself. Some 
friends were as unalterable in their de- 
votion as they were hopeful ; but others, 
like M. d’Antraigues, were pessimists, 
and maintained that, unless hatred be 
the path to a throne, the sacre of Louis 
XVIII. at Rheims was the most dis- 
tant event possible. Counter-ambitions 
gradually began to raise their heads, and 
while France, fascinated by the victo- 
ries of Bonaparte, was unlikely to ask 
for the return of the princes, the young 
Louis-Philippe of Orleans was calculat- 
ing his chances of ultimately supplant- 
ing them. In 1809 he wrote to consult 
M. de Guilhermy about his impending 
marriage. ‘* Would it not,’’? he asked, 
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**be an excellent plan for him (consid- 
ering that he had never borne arms 
against France) to marry a princess of 
the house of Bourbon-des-deux-Siciles, 
and to have children by her?’ Some 
bird of the air must have carried to the 
head of the house of Orleans the mur- 
murs of such émigrés as declared ‘‘ that, 
though loyal to the cause of monarchy 
in France, they did not feel themselves 
bound in any way to the persons of the 
princes.”’ 

Mme. de Gontaut did feel herself so 
bound, and her loyalty received a fresh 
impulse by the arrival at Hartwell of 
her godfather, Louis XVIII. She saw 
a great deal of him there, as Hartwell 
was close to the house of her friend 
Lady Hampden ; but she was actually 
on a visit to Lord Bristol when it first 
dawned on the Royalist émigrés in En- 
gland that the throne of Louis XVI. 
was likely to be filled by his brother. It 
is characteristic of the blunders of 
Louis XVIII. that just as he had often 
hoped against hope, and in the face 
of both facts and possibilities, so he 
was the last to believe in the turn of 
fortune’s wheel by which a liberal 
monarchy would be tried in France. 
Sanguine at the wrong moments, he had 
not the coup dil which told him to 
expect a Restoration from the presence 
on French soil of more than a million 
and a half of enemies, and this owner 
of the ‘‘ Bourbon sceptre ”’ was intensely 
surprised when in the words of Cha- 
teaubriand he was told that it ‘‘ would 
banish from Paris the foreign legions 
which the sword of Buonaparte had led 
thither.”’ 

Very strange and new the Paris of 
the Restoration appeared to Mme. de 
Gontout. Napoleon had indeed opened 
France to thirty thousand émigrés, but 
death had thinned the ranks of those 
who ought to have welcomed her, and 
those who remained were astonished at 
her English fashions and at her friend- 
ship for the Duke of Wellington. She 
was naturally intimate with all the som- 
mités of the allied armies, but her ad- 
miration for Wellington was not mere 
worship of a celebrity. Mme. de Gon- 
taut had seen plenty of them, but never 
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in any other man had she met with this 
union of simplicity of mind, manliness, 
and gaiety with great genius and astern 
sense of duty. She had hardly time to 
feel herself at home in Paris when the 
health of her mother obliged her to re- 
turn to England, and she was there 
when Waterloo closed the episode of 
the Hundred Days. Mme. de Gontaut 
says of its hero : — 


I got a note from Lady Uxbridge; then 
an aide-de-camp brought to Lord Mary- 
borough a note from his brother, the Duke of 
Wellington, of which I still recall the words: 
‘* Fitzroy has lost an arm at the close of the 
most hard-fought battle. Lady Fitzroy is 
in Brussels. Send her mother to her as 
soon as possible. We have immense losses 
to deplore. Lord Uxbridge, having been 
wounded by the last cannon-ball fired, has 
had to have his leg amputated on the 
ground.’’ Lady Augusta Paget fainted, 
Lord and Lady Mornington rushed out of 
the house to the War Office; we ran after 
them, and the list of killed and wounded 
caused many tears to flow. I read several 
letters from the duke to his friends. He 
narrated quietly, almost naively, what had 
been his emotions during the thirteen hours 
of that terrible conflict at Waterloo— his 
doubts of victory till Bliicher appeared — 
and he spoke with justice, and even with 
admiration, of the valor of the French. 


Louis XVIII. was re-established by a 
combined army, and again the white 
flag waved under the eyes of shouting 
Parisians. The marriage of the Duc de 
Berry gave Mme. de Gontaut that place 
at court in the suite of the bride which 
was a preliminary to her future rank 
and duties as a duchess and grande 
gouvernante des Enfants de France. Her 
own children were already married, 
Joséphine to Fernand de Chabot, Prince 
de Léon and afterwards Duc de Rohan ; 
and Charlotte to the Comte de Bourbon- 
Busset. In the eyes of this Royalist 
mother-in-law it was no small merit 
that the latter could boast of a relation- 
ship to the reigning family, and that by 
atie none the less genuine because it 
went back to 1466. The ancestor of M. 
de Bourbon-Busset, prince bishop of 
Litge, was murdered in 1482, and on his 
descendants was conferred the right to 
wear the royal arms and liveries, Their 
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family estates, in the Bourbonnais, are 
still considerable, and their castle, one 
of the most splendid in France, is a 
well-known object to all the dwellers 
in Vichy, as its towers dominate the 
beautiful valley of the Allier. 

Gratified by the establishment of her 
children and by the confidence of her 
employers, nothing was left for the new 
Duchesse de Gontaut to wish for but for 
:. continuance of good fortune in the 
best of worlds. But Louis XVIII. was 
as incapable of the errors that destroy 
as of the great strokes that establish 
the future of a dynasty. Many of the 


old evils had been removed, but in truth | 


his family was unpopular. The French 
had settled in their own minds that all 
Bourbons and all émigrés were rancor- 
ous and unforgiving, and they resented 
the grave looks of the dauphine, that 
orphan of the temple for whose sorrows 
no adequate system of weights and 
measures could possibly be conceived. 
Nor was the Duc de Berry more es- 


teemed. Mme. de Gontaut describes the | 


last day of his life. 

On Sunday, February 153, the Due de 
Berry came to see his child (Mademoiselle, 
atterwards Duchesse de Parme) before going 
to the mass of the Chapel Royal. ... All 
hurried as he was, he stopped to say to me 
in confidence that he was sure that before 
many months Madame would add to his 
happiness by giving him another child. ‘‘I 
have reasons for being sure of it,’’ and then, 
giving me his hand, he said, ‘Au revoir,” 
with so much happiness that the tears came 
into my eyes, so touched was I to see him 
delighted with the news he had given me. 
Poor prince! he had no conception that on 


this fatal day they would afford the only | 
consolation possible for my heart. The | 


princes were overwhelmed with receptions 
and private audiences. I saw Madame when 
she returned from the Tuileries, gay and in 
excellent health. She passed the rest of 
the morning with Mademoiselle, playing 
with and delighting in her little girl. It 
was the last Sunday in Carnival, and she 
told me about the masks she had seen and 


her projects for the evening. Society was | 


its, and paid a visit to the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Orleans in their box. Being rather 
tired H.R.H. did not wait for the end of 
the ballet. Her carriage was called, and 
Monseigneur gave his hand to her and to 
Mme. de Béthisy to assist them. At that 
moment he felt himself rudely pushed, and 
took it to be a clumsiness on the part of the 
footman, but on putting his hand to his 
side there found a poniard, driven home up 
to the hilt. He drew it out, handed it to 
the Comte de Mesnards, and said, ‘‘ I have 
| been assassinated, and this poniard has 
jreached my heart.’’ Madame, catching 
| these last words, jumped down and received 
| her staggering husband in her arms. She 
| was covered with his blood, but preserving 





|all her presence of mind she was able to 
hold him up till M. de Mesnards helped him 
to sit down in the ante-room of their box. 
He fainted; then coming to himself he said, 
**Come, dear wife, that I may die in your 
arms! but quick! quick, fetch a priest!’ 
| He fainted again, and when in this state 
| was lifted into the saloon behind the box. 
His sight grew dim as his strength ebbed 
|away, and his arms sought wildly for his 
wife. ‘*Caroline,”’ he cried, ‘‘are you 
there?’’ ‘* Yes,’’ replied the princess, ‘‘I 
am here, and I will never leave you.”’ Bou- 
| gon, his surgeon, arrived, and seeing that 
|the wound had ceased to bleed began to 
| suck it. ‘* What are you about, Bougon ?” 
| cried Monseigneur; ‘‘be careful! that dag- 
| ger was perhaps poisoned.’’ But nothing 
| could stop the surgeon’s zeal. Monseigneur 
kept asking for a priest. The Abbé de Latil, 
Bishop of Chartres, appeared. Now for 
{long Monseigneur had felt a repulsion to 
| this priest, which he could not explain, but 
as soon as he saw him he said to M. de 
Clermont-Lodéve, who had brought him, 
**It is all right; God has sent me a trial for 
which I am grateful. It is to him that I 
must make painful confessions, and from 
him that I must receive hope and comfort.”’ 
They talked long together, and from that 
moment Monseigneur was calm and full of 
courage. Madame sat in the background. 
Keeping him in her sight, her heart and 
soul watched over him. Monsieur (Charles 
| X.) and the Duc and Duchesse d’ Angouléme 
|and the Due de Bourbon as soon as they 
| heard of the crime arrived. The Due and 
Duchesse and Mademoiselle d’ Orléans, be- 





much occupied with a fancy ball (masked) | ing still in the Opera House, were the first 
at Mme. de la Briche’s, but in the present |to appear, and through all this scene of 
state of her health Monseigneur thought it | horrors the music of the ballet might be 
more prudent to take her quietly to the| heard. Monseigneur received the last sa- 
opera. There they received one or two vis- | craments, surrounded by the royal family 














and his household, and by some friends and 
marshals who had penetrated to where he 
lay. The staircase and the approach to the 
little saloon were crowded with people, who 
on their knees all prayed for Monseigneur. 
It is from Madame la Duchesse de Berry 
that I got all these details. On this Sunday 
of Carnival all Paris was making holiday. 
I was alone at the Elysée when suddenly I 
heard a noise and recognized the voice of 
my son-in-law the Prince de Léon, who, 
wishing to speak to me, insisted on getting 
in. The sentry of the body-guard opposed 
this, having orders to admit no one at such 
an hour. The altercation grew so loud that 
I got up and rang, and called him; but he 
had already left. My maid came in, aston- 
ished to behold a crowd of people pressing 
eagerly into the court. While I slipped on 
a gown she ran down. Through the door I 
cross-questioned the sentry, but he knew 
nothing. Sarah came back, hardly able to 
stand, and she stammered out, ‘* Mon- 
seigneur has been struck—is murdered.” 
Horrified, Iran to the bed of Mme. Le- 
moine, bade her get up and watch. I flew 
out to the staircase which led to the vesti- 
bule. That was full of masquers, of com- 
mon people, of ladies in ball dresses, all 
screaming and weeping. I could not dis- 
tinguish a face or hear a word, but I saw 
MM. Décazes and de Semonville. I went 
tothem and questionedthem. ‘‘ Calm your- 
self,’ they said; ‘‘Monseigneur has been 
stabbed, but he is not dead.’ ‘‘Oh! speak! 
speak!’’ I cried; ‘‘I have a right to know 
everything.” My footman having fol- 
lowed me, I told him to call the officer on 
duty who was to come and take my orders, 
and very soon after the immense crowd dis- 
persed, the court and the apartments lit, 
and the room ready to receive the Due de 
Berry. Isent to ask for Madame’s orders, 
and was desired to bring Mademoiselle. My 
husband and several other persons accom- 
panied us. The immense crowd, awe-struck, 
and lighted by lugubrious torches, made 
way for the carriage of the child whom I 
held to my heart. Not a word was said, 
and in a religious silence I reached that 
chamber of pain. Monseigneur, on atruckle 
bed, lay on his right side, and the great 
wound in the left ribs was -visible as I en- 
tered. Madame walked up to me, took his 
child, and presented it to Monseigneur. He 
made an effort to kiss it. ‘‘ Poor child!’’ 
he said; ‘* may you be less unfortunate than 
your sire!’’ Stretching out his arms, he 
Madame gave it back to 
It was asleep, and I put it behind the 


tried to bless it. 
me. 
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pillow on which Monseigneur’s head rested. 
I heard every one of his sublime words of 
pardon. He asked incessantly for the king. 
‘*T have a favor to ask ; if it is possible let 
him come.’’ Not seeing the king arrive, he 
said to Monsieur, ‘‘ This man must be mad. 
I am assured that he has no ground of com- 
plaint against me. That is a consolation. 
Father, I wish for his pardon, and I implore 
you to obtain it.’’ Hoping to wring a con- 
fession from the assassin and to learn the 
names of his accomplices, they placed him 
in the little room beyond the saloon, from 
which he could see and hear Monseigneur. 
But the words of pardon did not reach the 
monster’s heart. His features expressed 
nothing but savage hatred. Placed as I 
was, I could watch him. Monseigneur, see- 
ing that Madame was on her knees at his 
side, was grieved for her fatigue and said, 
‘*Caroline, take care of yourself for the sake 
of the infant you carry.” . . . Still the king 
did not arrive. M. Décazes, haunted by the 
idea of a conspiracy, contrived under vari- 
ous pretexts to delay his Majesty’s start 
from the Tuileries, and this delay was to 
the stricken one more painful than the 
pangs of death which had visibly got hold 
upon him. The dawn began to break. In 
the middle of the silent crowd a sound of 
horses’ feet was heard. Monseigneur ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ At last! there is the king! Oh, 
let him come quickly. I am dying,’’ and he 
held out his arms. Louis XVIII. pressed 
his hand. Monseigneur cried, ‘* Oh! par- 
don, pardon for this man!”’ pointing to the 
monster, whose sombre face made one shud- 
der. The king, deeply moved, embraced 
his nephew and said, ‘‘ We can speak of 
that again. You are not really as ill as you 
think;’’ and then sat down beside him. 
The last agony gained on him dreadfully 
fast, and he could only articulate once 
again, ‘‘ Pardon, pardon for that man.” It 
was the last effort of the kindest of hearts; 
it was the Christian’s last wish. Mon- 
seigneur was dead. Our sobs could no 
longer be suppressed; the king closed his 
eyes, and after this last duty moved away. 
The assassin was led out. Madame fell on 
the floor in a swoon. The Vicomte Sos- 
théne de la Rochefoucauld lifted her up. 
I followed, having Mademoiselle in my 
arms. I sat beside her in the carriage, 
with her head on my shoulder; and the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, on the front seat 
of the carriage, had to support us both. 
Arrived in the court of the Elysée, she 
recovered consciousness. ... She caught 
at me convulsively, and laid her little girl 
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on her heart. The child was frightened 
and cried. 

This narrative, which differs in no 
material points from the account given 
by Dupuytren, the surgeon on whose 
arm the king leaned as he left the scene, 
is very pathetic. What renders it more 
so is that history repeats itself. In 
1854, the same poor little princess who 
was Mme. de Gontaut’s charge on the 
day of her father’s assassination, was 
obliged to sit beside a murdered hus- 
band, and to see the life blood of the 
Duke of Parma ebb away, while he in 
his turn asked from God and from men 
the pardon of the frenzied zealot who 
had stabbed him. 

We must return to the gouvernante 
des Enfants de France. The birth of a 
posthumous son to the Duchesse de 
Berry raised her spirits again; but 
Louis XVIII. died in 1824, and with 
him died the least mediocre of the Bour- 
bon princes of the elder branch. Charles 
succeeded to a general disaffection, pro- 
duced by the incompatibilities of par- 
ties, and by the puerilities of a society 
which was ready to re-establish old 
abuses and to foster bigotry. The king 
was wont to boast that he and La Fay- 
ette had never changed — that is to say, 
that they had learnt nothing. Mosi of 
his friends, especially the party of the 
Polignacs, might have said the same 
thing of themselves, for they did not 
choose to distinguish between the fine 
national movement of 1789, towards 
justice and constitutional reforms, and 
the guilty fury of 1792-3. It must be 
added that in England a Tory aristoc- 
racy had also not done much to enlighten 
them, and that the French clergy of 
1830, instead of bringing peace, did 
something towards bringing the swords 
of the Three Days. Still les Bourbons 
chéris of Talleyrand’s adulation were 
really the authors of their ownruin. In 
vain did Mme. de Gontaut tell the king 
some home truths. He only replied 
that the grande gouvernante was insup- 
portable. He had by the dissolution 
pushed his royal prerogative to the ex- 
tremest verge, but even at this eleventh 
hour, had he dismissed Polignac and 
selected his advisers from among the 











constitutional royalists, he might have 
escaped talling into the gulf, and have 
established together the charter and the 
throne. As he listened only to friends 
as confidant and short-sighted as him- 
self, he soon had to make his way from 
St. Cloud to the coast. 


The order to start being given at two in 
the morning, the carriage of the Duc de 
Bordeaux led the way. . . . The carriage of 
Mademoiseile came next; I was with her. 
. . . The king, accompanied by the Duc de 
Raguse and the principal gentlemen of his 
household, was on horseback. I saw a 
hand laid on the door on my side of the 
carriage. I leaned forward. As the day 
was beginning to break I recognized the 
eyes of the king; their expression was sad 
but not overwhelmed. He said not one 
word, and thus in silence acted escort to his 
little grandchildren, the only treasures left 
to him on earth. When I left St. Cloud, 
the court of France and all its grandeurs, I 
had not even sighed; when I saw the sad 
and resigned features of the king I wept. 
We went at a foot’s pace and in silence. 
The king desired us to move to the Grand 
Trianon, and on arriving there at six o'clock 
we went into the marble hall, and there, in 
the rising sunlight, we all recognized each 
other. The Duchesse de Berry was in her 
riding habit, and had little pistols in her 
belt. The king asked her what they were 
for. ‘To defend my children,”’ she replied, 
‘in case danger touches them.”’ The king 
patted her on the shoulder and smiled. We 
heard mass in the chapel of Trianon that 
opens out of the marble hall. The minis- 
ters joined the king at Trianon, with the 
exception of the Prince de Polignac, who 
did not appear. The king having lent him 
one of his carriages, he shut himself into 
it. I never saw the Prince de Polignac 
again. I do not know what the king’s 
councillors talked over at Trianon, but they 
all dispersed. The king then decided to go 
to Rambouillet, which we only reached at 
eleven o'clock. The probability of his ap- 
pearing never having been thought of, the 
castle was shut; no provisions and no help 
to be got! I had the windows of a little 
apartment opened, and there established 
Mademoiselle. She was tired, and I put her 
to bed, but she was hungry. I sent into the 
town. ‘Nothing! nothing!’’ was the an- 
swer; ‘the troops have taken all we had.” 
My poor little princess could not sleep, she 
was so famished. I went to the kitchen; 


























to the pantry; everywhere! not so much as 
an egg was to be got, when one might have 
been an immense help. I could have cried. 
I went up-stairs to her again, hoping that 
she might have dropped off asieep. She 
was watching forme. Hunting in her room 
I came on a bit of stale bread which, to 
judge by its hardness, must have lain long 
forgotten in a cupboard. She seized it, 
broke it in half, and said to me in a touch- 
ing voice, ‘‘ Let it never be said that I did 
not share my last bit of bread with you; 
here it is; do eat it.”’ Adorable little prin- 
cess! After sucking the wretched crust she 
fellasleepin my arms. [passed a sad night, 
but with the daylight my courage returned. 

The dauphine, who had been at 
Vichy, joined this melancholy party at 
Rambouillet, and on August 16 the 
king sailed from Cherbourg. Before 
many hours he stood again an exile on 
the shore of England. 

Short-sighted as he was, Charles must 
have been shrewd enough to feel that 
his position was now very much more 
anomalous than it had been when the 
nations fought against Napoleon, and 
when the English court and Cabinet 
sought to restore monarchical institu- 
tions to France in May, 1814. Now if 
France had driven out her sovereign, 
‘“‘the French” had a ‘“ king,’’ and the 
English constituencies, while preparing 
for a great measure of Parliamentary 
reform, were not likely to eye with 
sympathy the ruler who had just made 
the ordonnances, and who to national 
rights was determined to oppose ‘ the 
right divine.’’ The most that Charles 
could look for in London was sympathy 
with his poverty, and with the fresh 
sorrows that had fallen on the Duchesse 
(W’Angouléme (dauphine). The exiles 
were, however, advised not to draw at- 
tention to themselves in London, but to 
retire to Holyrood. 
could have befallen them than to have 
to revisit thus, and without hope, a 
place where they had already led narrow 
and uneasy lives, but where, at least, 
it had once been free to them to dream 
of Paris and of Rheims. 

The king never reproached his friends. 
Perhaps, if memory did her work, he 
might, and he did, reproach himself 
for public mismanagement and private 
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weaknesses. When last a dweller in 
this sanctuary of Holyrood, he had been 
the lover of Bichette de Polastron, so 
frail yet so fair that when she wept tears 
of repentance her cheeks were like 
‘‘ flowers covered with dew.’’ But the 
whole society, too much addicted to les 
enfances et les bétises, hardly realized 
how they had helped to bring down the 
pillars of the king’s house. Perhaps 
the happiest person in the suite was 
Mme. de Gontaut. She had a duty to 
perform, and she performed it. The 
royal children had to be educated, Ma- 
demoiselle had to be prepared for her 
first communion, and the safety of the 
Duc de Bordeaux could only be secured 
by constant vigilance. Mme. de Gon- 
taut had no lack of personal friends, 
and while the king went to shoot at 
Dalmeny, at Gosford, at Penicuik. at 
Melville, and at Arniston, she was, by 
her old friendship with Lady Hampden, 
Lady Hopetoun, and Lady Hope of 
Pinkie, conversant with Scottish society 
and the best forms of Scottish family 
life. The last day of his sojourn in 
Scotland was spent by the king at 
Pinkie House. Mme. de Gontaut said 
to Sir John Hope that so long as she 
could see her royal pupils safe behind 
those long, nine-foot-high garden walls 
she was easy in her mind, as nowhere 
else were they so safe from infernal 
machines and the plots against the life 
of the Duc de Bordeaux which kept her 
in constant anxiety. The king, on tak- 
ing leave of his host, said that he left 
Scotland with regret, and that if his 
stay in Austria proved unsatisfactory he 
should return to Holyrood and to a 
country where he had so many kind 
friends. The king, with his son and 
grandson, sailed from Leith, but Made- 
moiselle and her governess, who accom- 
panied the dauphine, made a short stay 
in London, and the whole party met at 
the Hague. 

The Duchesse de Berry had not been 
at Holyrood, because this was the 
riod of her ill-starred expedition into 
La Vendée, when she made a desperate 
appeal to the Royalist passions of the 
west. That affair ended deplorably, 
first in the imprisonment of the royal 


P. 
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lady, and then in her secret marriage 
with M. de Lucchesi, who from having 
been one of her agents became her sec- 
ond husband. It did not require these 
steps on her part to accentuate the diffi- 
culties of Madame de Gontaut’s place 
beside the king, the dauphine, and the 
royal children. The exiled court was 
presently torn by the intractable follies 
of the Duchesse de Berry, and as the 
little Due de Bordeaux approached his 
legal majority fresh difficulties arose. 
There were Royalists who declared that 
by the abdication of Rambouillet this | 
boy was the legitimate king of France. 
Forgetting that minorities cannot rule, 
but can only bring about bloodshed in a 
divided nation, they were ready to bow 
the knee to Henri V. It was to be re- 
eretted that the eloquence of M. de| 
Chateaubriand added fuel to their en- | 
thusiasm. There was the Due de Bla- 
cas, Who, possessing the ear of the 
king, led a pretty resolute party. There 
was another party ready, after the de- 
mise of Charles, to greet the sulky and 
childless dauphin as Louis XLX. There 
was a Jesuit faction, and an anti-Jesuit 
one ; there were the friends of the Du- 
chesse de Berry and the enemies of M. 
de Lucchesi— in fact, there were nearly 
as many minds as men, there was little 
money, and no rest. It was thought 
that a proclamation from Henri V. 
might be useful, and Chateaubriand was 
sent for by the Duchesse de Berry to 
Ferrara, where the mother of the young 
claimant told him that she meant to go 
to see her son, from whom she had 
been too much separated. Chateau- 
briand, in describing this secondary 
court in exile, says : — 








We really were not unlike a troupe of 
French strolling players playing in Ferrara, 
and by the kind permission of the city’s | 
magistrates, ‘‘ The Fugitive Princess; or, | 
the Persecuted Mother.’’ The theatre rep- 
resented to the right Tasso’s prison, to the | 
left the house of Ariosto, and in the back- | 
vround that castle where the /éfes of Leo- | 
nora and Alfonso took place. This royalty | 
without a kingdom, these disturbances in a | 
court which was shut into two strolling car- 
riages, and which of evenings had for its | 
palace the Hotel of the Three Crowns, these ' 


| 


state councils held in an inn chamber, 
formed one of the strangest scenes that it 
had been my fortune to witness. 


Round Charles a triumvirate had in 
the mean time formed itself. It con- 
sisted of the Duc de Blacas, the Baron 
de Damas, and the Cardinal de Latil ; 
they ruled their master, and even inter- 
cepted the letters of his followers. 
Such was the court when the Duchesse 
de Gontaut left it in 1834. She hurried 


| back to Goritz when she heard of the 
la: . - r 
| king’s illness. But Charles X. was at- 


tacked by cholera ; the gouvernante des 
Enfants de France arrived too late, and 
sovereign and subject could only meet 
again where beyond these voices there 
is peace. The king slept in that vault 
of Goritz which has become the St. 
Denis of exile, and the duchesse lived 
on among her children. She lived to 
write these memoirs. When we con- 
sider her lifelong intimacy with Charles 
X., who as a frightened little child crept 
in to look at the bier of Louis XV., and 
how she herself survived to see the 
Second Empire of the Napoleons in 
France, we can appreciate the great 
space of time covered by her recollec- 
tions. Her book offers a wonderful pic- 
ture of society in London in the early 
part of this century, and of life in France 


'under the restored Bourbons. Hardly 


any trace of such a society now exists in 
London. The plutocracy and the democ- 
racy have changed it all. And still more 
is this the case in Paris. The capital of 
France is the playground of Europe, 
and, if the dynamitards will permit, it 
may probably long continue to be so; 
but many of the old families have died 
out, or are hidden away in their country 
residences behind the new and Ameri- 
canized society of to-day. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
PROFIT AND LOSS. 
BY FRANK HARRIS. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE great dry-goods store was silent 
and shadowful. A misty light glimmer- 
ing through the frosted glass of a little 























office at the back discovered dimly the 
lines of counters stretching away into 
the darkness and the spectral grey- 
brown hangings which hid the shelves 
of goods. In the office a man sat work- 
ing amid a pile of account-books. He 
was very young — to judge by his thin, 
(lark moustache not more than two or 
three and twenty years of age, but the 
vertical lines between his eyebrows and 
a certain hardness of compressed lips 
made him appear five years older. 
David Tryon was not to be called good- 
looking, though his features were 
sharply cut and for the most part regu- 
lar, and his dark eyes intent with pur- 
pose. His ugliest trait, a long, square 
chin, deepened the impression made by 
brow and eyes and imparted to his face 
a character of extraordinary resolution. 
As he laid down his pen and closed the 
ledger he had been using, an expression 
of complete lassitude came over his 
tensely strung features; he was evi- 
dently exhausted. The July day had 
been excessively hot, and the summer 
stock-taking had made his labor as cash- 
ier very heavy. For a week past he 
had worked eighteen hours out of every 
twenty-four, and now he had just com- 
pleted the annual statement and drawn 
out the profit and loss account. This 
task was supposed to take usually about 
a month, but Tryon had understood that 
his principal had some special reason 
for wishing to know as soon as possible 
how his affairs stood, and accordingly 
he had overworked himself, as ambi- 
tious young men of a bilious-nervous 
temperament sometimes do. He was 
worn out that he could scarcely 
think ; sleepiness seemed to blunt and 
numb his senses. He didn’t notice the 
opening of the office door, and he 
started when he felt a hand laid upon 
his shoulder and found himself face to 
face with his chief, Mr. Jefferson Boul- 
ver, Tryon was greatly surprised. Mr. 
Boulger lived in the country, and it was 
astonishing to see him in the store at 
ten o’clock at night. 

** Been working hard as usual, Dave,” 
said his employer pleasantly, as_ the 
young man started to his feet and 
roughly brushed his hair back with his 
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hand as if to drive away his weari- 
ness. 

‘*T guess it’ll worry you to get out 
the balance-sheet this year — eh?” 

‘‘ It has cost some work,”’ Tryon re- 
plied, ‘‘ but it’s done now and the state- 
ment of profit and loss as well.’ 

‘* You don’t say! Ireckoned ’twould 
take another week at least. But you’re 
real smart at figures, and as I was in 
town I thought I’d come in on the 
chance ’’—here Mr. Boulger as if cor- 
recting himself added hastily, ‘* That is, 
I s’posed you’d about know how we 
stood, and anyway I’d have a talk with 
you. Is that it?” and he pointed to a 
sheet of foolscap on the desk. 

**That’s it,’’ Tryon answered, hand- 
ing the paper to his chief. 

Mr. Boulger had a large experience of 
life and some quickness of perception, 
but he was not a good enough actor at 
|this moment to conceal his emotion. 
| Though he turned sideways half hiding 
| his face as if to read the statement by 
| the lamp, his nervousness was mani- 
ifest. In truth, he had good reason to 
be anxious. 

Mr. Boulger was a handsome man — 
tall and well formed, with regular fea- 
tures, blue eyes, and fair moustache. 
In spite of his fifty-five years he seemed 
to be in his prime ; life had always been 
easy to him ; his good looks had made 
it easy. They had won for him when 
still a young man a wife with money 
and connections, and this circumstance 
had transformed him from a clerk into 
the owner of a business at the time 
when Kansas City began to grow so 
rapidly as to render every use of capital 
successful. Mr. Boulger was sufficiently 
vain of his person, but he was far vainer 
of his intelligence. He ascribed all his 
success in life to his ability, and the ex- 
traordinary chances which had favored 
him never entered into his thoughts. 
It had, however, been borne in upon 
him lately that the prosperity of his 
business was anything but assured. 
The causes of this phenomenon lay be- 
yond his powers of vision. The fact 





was that the growth of Kansas City had 
begun to attract attention throughout 
the 
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cities flocked in and established busi- 
ness houses on a scale formerly un- 
known in the Western town. And Mr. 
Boulger had not kept pace with these 
new competitors, while for reasons 
which will be hereafter apparent, his 
expenses, always large, had of late been 
largely increased. For some time past 
he had been short of money ; he was 
now embarrassed for want of it; anda 
series of novel and unpleasant experi- 
ences had, at last, made him anxious. 
Hence his excitement when he took up 
the statement which must show his 
exact position. Mechanically he turned 
over the pages without seeing the fig- 
ures, though pretending to scan them 
closely, but when he came to the nett 
results his surprise and fear overcame 
his prudence. 

‘A million! A million of goods 
here? ”’ 

“Yes,” said Tryon, as if following 
the thread of the elder man’s thought. 
‘* The buyers this year have been — un- 
lucky, the silk and velvet patterns have 
not gone off well, and in the cotton 
goods Marchants have taken nearly all 
the trade away from us by cutting 
prices, and so the balance is bad.”’ 

*¢ Bad,”’ repeated Mr. Boulger, while 
his blue eyes dilated with mingled fear 
and anger. ‘ Bad. I reckon ’tis bad. 
I don’t see how it could be much worse. 
The buyers must go. They ain’t worth 
their salt. Why, we sold more than 
this fifteen years ago, when a hundred 
thousand dollars would have bought up 
the whole place. Bad,’’ and his voice 
rose passionately ; ‘‘ the salesmen must 
be bad too. I don’t believe,’’ he went 
on, bringing his shapely hand down on 
the desk with a thump in his excite- 
ment, ‘* 1 don’t believe there’s a man in 
the place does his work properly — of 
course except you, Dave.” 

“That ain’t quite so,’ Tryon ob- 
jected. ‘* The salesmen are fairly good, 
and they do their best. But the buyers 
don’t seem to know what the folk out 
here want, and there’s no one to put 
them right.”’ 

‘It’s just too bad,’ resumed Mr. 
Boulger, who seemed to have overheard 
Tryon’s concluding words. ‘* Too bad. 





Year after year the stock gets larger, 
and for these last four or five years the 
sales have been fallin’ off. Why, I re- 
member when I took over the place how 
the sales ran up year by year, and the 
stock remained about the same. Then 
I extended the business ; made this the 
biggest dry goods house in all the West ; 
and still we used to be short of stock 
often. Nowitseems as if nothin’ would 
go—nothin’. I wish I’d had a son 
to take my place. No business goes 
well unless the head’s there all the 
time, and since that fever four years 
ago I’ve not been able to stick to work 
as I used to do. I guess that’s got 
something todo with it. I wish I’d had 
ason. But there! I thought the store 
would run itself ; it always seemed so 
easy to make things go well ; and then 
I thought that you, Dave, would look 
after everything. Why, since I first 
took you in I’ve just pushed you right 
along till you’ve got the best place in 
the house — and now !” 

‘* You forget Mr. Boulger, that when 
I advised Williams three years ago what 
to buy, he went to you, and you told me 
to mind my own business and not to 
interfere with the buying. But even 
now,”’ Tryon went on, with keen deci- 
sion in his voice, ‘it’s not too late to 
alter. Dll undertake, if you give me 
the power, to clear out a quarter, at 
least, of this stock in the next year.” 
(Mr. Boulger made a gesture of hopeless- 
ness). ‘“*I mean at fair prices. Of 
course, there’d be a loss, but not much. 
Though I'd rather realize three-quarters 
of the stock for what it would bring, 
and then start fresh — most of it’s out 
of fashion. There’s no reason why the 
business shouldn’t go better than ever 
it has gone. For though Marchants are 
smart competitors, the town’s growing 
very fast, and there’s room enough.” 

‘** Perhaps, but not time enough, Dave, 
not time enough.’ And then, as if 
taking up a new train of thought, and 
abandoning his despairing meditation, 
Mr. Boulger laid his hand on Tryon’s 
shoulder, and went on earnestly. 

‘I’ve been kind to you, Dave, and I 
guess you won’t go back on me now. 


‘No. I’m sure youwon’t. Well, time’s 


“ 

















and 


want — time money. 
You’re surprised. It seems strange, 
don’t it? but it’s true. My home costs 
a good deal; I’ve always lived well. 
And when Milly was married I had to 
fit her out. I put up the house for her 
and all that, and gave her a good many 
thousand dollars besides. I don’t hold 
with the Yankee idea that daughters 
should go empty-handed to their hus- 
bands. And Mrs. Boulger and the 
younger girls spent a pile in Europe. I 
guess livin’s dear there. An’ they had 
to make some sort of a show. Any 
way, ’m short now. There’s no doubt 
about that. Stewart wants a large 
cheque to clear his account, and I don’t 
like to try to borrow from the bank here 
—even if they’d lend it. I don’t know 
why I talk to you like this, Dave ; but 
I guess you know about how matters 
stand, and I’ve always liked you. You 
know that. 

‘** I didn’t realize at first how the busi- 
ness was goin’. 1 had kinder got used 
to success, and took things too easily, 
hopin’ for better times ; and now, just 
when I had made up my mind to work 
again — you may have noticed I’ve come 
regularly to business this last month — 
it’s too late. There’s a million here, 
and I’m pressed, worried for a hundred 
thousand dollars. It’s too bad! ”’ 

‘* But can’t you sell your real estate, 
Mr. Boulger, and your trotting horses? 
I don’t mean your house, but the farms 
and ——”? 

Mr. Boulger shook his head mourn- 
fully. 

“I’ve done everything, Dave. The 
real estate is mortgaged, and if I sold 
my trottin’ horses every one would talk 
and my credit would be gone. No,’’ he 
«ded shortly, ‘that’s not the way.’ 
Then, after a pause, during which his 
iine eyes had taken in the young man’s 
excitement and a certain pained, em- 
harrassed look on the nervous face, he 
repeated, ‘* That’s no good.”? The si- 


what we 


lence that ensued was painful to Tryon ; 
evidently he was at a loss what to advise. 
Suddenly Mr. Boulger asked, as if the 
thought had just come into his head, — 
‘* What’s the place insured for? 
million at least, ain’t it? *’ 
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‘* About that, I think, but it’s placed 
in so many different companies that I 
couldn’t tell exactly without going 
through the books.” 

*¢' That ain’t necessary,’’ Mr. Boulger 
went on; “I don’t put all my eggs in 
one basket. It would be worth while 
for any insurance office to contest a 
claim of a million, but when a loss is 
small, an insurance company prefers to 
pay up promptly.”’ The look of com- 
prehension which came over Tryon’s 
face at this remark stimulated the vanity 
of the older man, who went on compla- 
cently: ‘‘ Besides, I guess you’ll find 
the London, Liverpool, and Globe is 
down for the largest amount, and it sori 
0’? way consoles Americans when for- 
eigners lose more than they do. 1 
haven’t lost all business sense yet, I 
reckon. Any way I feel certain that if 
the place burnt down I’d get every cent 
of the insurance money. An’ think 
what that would do, Dave ; ’twould set 
us all O. K. again. A million. I wish 
the store would catch fire an’ burn right 
out. Id give a hundred thousand dol. 
lars to get rid of all that stock — an’ be 
glad to do it.’ Here Mr. Boulger 
paused significantly as if inviting an an- 
swer. But Tryon didn’t speak, although 
it was manifest that he had fully grasped 
his principal’s meaning. 

Tryon’s parentage and training had 
been peculiar. He had never known his 
father, who had died when he was still 
a young child. He had been brought 
up entirely by his mother, and a bette1 
uurture in some respects no boy eve1 
enjoyed. For Mrs. Tryon was one of 
those rare persons whose goodness in, 
spires affectionate admiration. Her 
feminine inconsequences even, brough( 
into relief by an all-pervading kindli. 
ness, were as interesting as the mali 
cious perversity of ordinary women. In 
person, she was below medium height, 
of round, comfortable figure ; she could 
never have been graceful or finely 
formed, but was evidently strong and 
healthy. Her face had both expression 
and charm ; the oval of it was rounded 
by broad forehead and firm chin ; the 
complexion had a healthy pallor; the 
features were regular, the brown eyes 
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bright with a vivacity which was not 
wholly physical. The dark hair touched 
with silver alone showed her full age, 
which must have been about eight-and- 
forty. Firmness, strong sense, and 
kindly optimism seemed to be charac- 
teristic of her, and her eyes spoke of 
romantic enthusiasm which neither 
years nor disappointments could chill. 
Before her marriage Mrs. Tryon had 
been a schoolmistress in Hanley, Ver- 
mont, and when her husband died, a 
few years after their emigration to Mis- 
souri, she returned to her old occupa- 
tion with an eagerness which testified 
eloquently to the trials of her married 
life. Of these she never spoke, even to 
her son. She often talked to Dave of 
his father’s smartness, and told him 
tales of Mr. Tryon’s ability, which illus- 
trated rather the man’s cunning than 
his character. It seemed, indeed, as if 
Mrs. Tryon could only look upon the 
brightest side of things or persons, for 
there was in her no conscious self- 
deception. Some people knew that Mr. 
Tryon had died of drink in Topeka, 
Kansas ; others were aware of the fact 
that he had gambled whenever he had 
money to gamble with, but no one save 
Mrs. Tryon could have realized com- 
pletely the radical weakness and vicious- 
ness of the man whom she had loved 
during his life, and whose memory was 
still dear to her. Even now, when she 
had experienced how much more com- 
fortable and happy she was without 
him, her oniy regret was that she had 
fretted so often and so needlessly with 
fear of what he might do orsuffer. She 
blamed herself for her anxieties as if 
they had been of her creation. Had 
she loved her husband because it had 
called forth all her strength to support 
his weakness, or because —who may 
tell the causes of love’s beneficence ? 
Left in utter poverty, Mrs. Tryon 
devoted herself to her young son with- 
out a shadow of fear or repining. Her 
energy and optimism made her school- 
work enjoyable to her, but, strangely 
enough, she attributed her success as a 
teacher, not to her moral qualities, not 
to the sound judgment, amiability, or 
firmness which she possessed in an emi- 








nent degree, but to her intelligence. 
She had always been “‘ smart and spry,”’ 
she thought proudly, altogether uncon- 
scious of intellectual powers, which 
these words do not even indicate ; un- 
conscious, too, that by virtues of charac- 
ter she deserved higher praise than she 
could frame in words. 

It had been the cruellest disappoint- 
ment of Mrs. Tryon’s life to find that 
her son Dave was not “smart.” In 
the first years of his school life, in- 
deed, he had seemed dull, and this had 
tortured her as inexplicable. Again and 
again, partly to soothe her own uncon- 
trollable pain, and partly for the boy’s 
encouragement, she told him how good 
a scholar his father had been, and 
harped upon the value of learning and a 
good memory as aid thereto, till Dave 
‘ame to consider himself next door to a 
fool. She had, however, endowed the 
boy with not a little of her own strength 
of character, and if his memory was 
not quick, it was singularly retentive. 
His mother’s influence spurred him to 
effort, as nothing else could have done. 
while it retarded his growth to conscious 
self-reliance. In spite of the fact that 


|she was often tired by her own work. 


she went through her boy’s lessons with 
him every night, and her energet'c 
training at length had its natural result. 
When Dave was about thirteen, he 
found with surprise that he was gradu- 
ally outstripping boys whom for years 
he had regarded as cleverer than him- 
self. This consciousness brought about 
a revulsion in his nature ; his stubborn 
humility gave place to eager pride, and 
under the impulse of this new feeling. 
he redoubled his exertions at a period 
when most of his schoolfellows, quick- 
ening with the visions and hopes of the 
more intense life of men, began to lose 
interest in the routine of lessons. More 
and more rapidly, therefore, Dave came 
to the front, and his superiority once 
proved, could never afterwards be con- 
tested. It was one of the sweetest 
moments in his life when his mother 
acknowledged that he had outgrown her 


jassistance, and confessed with wonder 


that even his father ‘*had never gone 
as far.’ But his pride, rooted in per- 




















severance and power of will, had not 
yet conquered, in outward seeming, the 
bashful shyness of his childish humility. 
His successes indeed made him pain- 
fully conscious of a certain timidity and 
awkwardness of manner which he found 
it difficult to shake off, and he envied in 
other youths a manly ease and self- 
confidence of bearing which he feared 
he could never acquire. It was in this | 
state —self-conscious and bashful in 
manner, with a fund of deep-lying pride 
in what seemed to him his conquest of | 
extreme difficulties—that he met for) 
the first time Miss Georgie Boulger. | 
She entered the high school as a girl of | 
fourteen, when he was on the point of | 
leaving it at sixteen, with the reputation 
of having easily surpassed all his com-| 
petitors. Dave Tryon was looked upon | 
as a sort of hero by his schoolfellows. | 
But he had never spoken first to a girl 
in his life, and assuredly it had never 
entered his head to speak to Miss 
Georgie Boulger, who wore a fur cloak 
and, with her sisters, was accompanied 
to and from school by a negro servant. 
It was not her social superiority, how- 
ever, which won Tryon, although un- 
doubtedly it attracted him, but Georgie’s 
aplomb and talkativeness and, above all, 
her kindness to him. She spoke to him 
first about a difficulty in a lesson, and 
scemed grateful for the help which he 
bashfully offered. Soon the pair be- 
came fast friends. Miss Georgie’s girl- 
ish vanity was gratified by her conquest. 
The strength of Tryon’s character, his 
pride and gratitude, were all enlisted on 
the side of his affection. He no more 
let his thoughts wander from the young 
girl than he would have dreamed of 
giving up a problem unsolved. Success, 
he had found out, came by persever- 
ance ; he knew no other road to fortune 
save pertinacious effort. When _ his 
mother, delighted with his steadiness 
and boyish triumphs, pressed him to 
continue his studies, to go to the univer- 
sity, he wouldn’t hear of it. He’d try 
to get a place in Boulger’s store ; she 
had worked long enough for him; he 








wanted to help her now ; and at last the 
mother, touched to the heart by the 
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devotion which she had given, but 
never expected to receive, yielded. 
Tryon had taken up his work in the 
store as he had worked in the schooi, 
with the difference that now he made 
light of difficulties which he felt sure of 
his own power to overcome. Ina very 
short time Mr. Boulger came to value 
his assistant cashier, who was eager to 
act as salesman when necessity pressed, 


|and who soon knew more about the 
| stock and business than any one else in 


the place. Again and again Mr. Boul- 
ger felt that if he didn’t advance this 
young man he might lose his services, 
and yet for certain private reasons it was 
difficult to get rid of the chief cashier, 
who had been with him nearly a quarter 
of a century, and who knew more of his 
private affairs than he wished bruited 
abroad. So he got into the habit of 
treating David Tryon with a great show 
of kindness ; he praised him freely, for 
that was the only way he knew by 
which a man could be won, and his 
kindness being reciprocated, uncon- 


| sciously became real, or at least as real 


as kindness could be in his nature. 
When the chief cashier and manager, 
Mr. Curtis, died suddenly, Mr. Boulger, 
immensely relieved, at once offered his 
place to Tryon, with a salary of a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a month. And 
when he found that this advancement 
but intensified his young cashier’s en- 
ergy and devotion, instead of further 
increasing his salary he fell back upon 
the old method of perpetual flattery, 
and when this seemed inadequate he 
invited him to come out to his house 
and spend the night. There Tryon re- 
newed acquaintance with Miss Georgie, 
who responded to his advances with 
the old kindliness and laughing good 
temper, touched to a keener issue by a 
certain maidenly sense of what court- 
ship meant. Tryon had vastly im- 
proved his manner and bearing in the 
five years which had passed since he 
left school, and although he was _ not 
fully conscious of this, or of the natural 
effect upon a girl’s nature of an assured 
and resolute’ self- possession, Miss 
Georgie noted and admired the change. 
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Tryon felt simply that his perseverance 
was again meeting with its reward ; he 
had but to work he thought and he’d 
reach this goal too, when the news came 
that the Boulger girls with their mother 
were going for a trip to Europe. 

Then for the first time since his boy- 
hood he realized the full bitterness of 
failure, intensified in this case by the 
hopes of success which he had cher- 
ished. But with the years his character 
had grown in strength, and as soon as 
he had said farewell he turned again to 
his work with renewed vigor. Hadn’t 
Georgie, in reply to his expressed fear 
that in Europe she’d forget old friends, 
laughed up in his face with the words, 
* Anyway, I won’t forget you, Mr. 
Tryon”?? That was hope enough for 
his persistent and steadfast nature. 
And when the trip of six months length- 
ened to a year, and when the year be- 
came two, his hopes grew with his own 
growth in self-confidence. Moreover, 
the fact was always there that Miss 
Georgie was still unmarried, and that 
encouraged him. 

In the years which Tryon had passed 
in Boulger’s, there had taken place that 
change in the business which we have 
already remarked. Naturally enough 
Tryon was the first to notice the keener 
competition, and to feel the necessity of 
meeting it by increased exertions. But 
here he found himself thwarted by his 
chief. The influence which each of 
these men exercise] upon the other was 
anything but beneficial. Just at the 
time when Mr. Boulger began to feel 
that he had deserved rest, and that his 
time for enjoyment was fast slipping 
away, Tryon’s energy and ability had 
rendered it unnecessary for him to 
occupy himself actively in the store. 
Mr. Boulger felt that Tryon knew more 
bout the business than he did, and this 
consciousness, while giving him free- 
dom, irritated his restless vanity. When 
Tryon came to him with suggestions he 
assented to them with difficulty, even 
when he understood their value and im- 
portance, but whenever he could with- 
out manifestly injuring the business, 
he waived the young man’s proposals 





loftily, or even contemptuously, Tryon, ' 
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he felt, was inclined ‘to play boss.’ 
His prolonged absence from business 
made it impossible for Mr. Boulger to 
understand the changing conditions of 
trade, and so it came about that while 
unable himself to make head against his 
new competitors, he wouldn’t allow 
Tryon to do his best to stem the tide. 
The natural results of this conduct soon 
showed themselves disastrously. It 
would be difficult to describe Tryon’s 
continual passionate efforts to beat back 
the rising tide of adversity. But, try as 
he would, all was in vain; Mr. Boul- 
ger’s jealousy of him foiled his best 
plans. Still what he could do he did, 
and at length, to brighten his almost 
hopeless labor, came the news that 
Mrs. Boulger and her daughters had 
returned home. But weeks passed, and 
still his employer didn’t invite him to 
his house, and so the temptation came 
to Tryon at a moment when he was cast 
down in spirit by the fear that his 
efforts to better the business had lost 
him Mr. Boulger’s liking, and with it 
all chance of winning his daughter, 
Georgie. 

If Mr. Boulger had been gifted with 
omniscience he could searcely have 
chosen a fitter moment for the success 
of his plan. And yet when he spoke 
Tryon kept silence. The proposal sug- 
gested by his chief shocked him. His 
first movement was one of instinctive, 
passionate recoil. But he had labored 
incessantly with all nerves strung fora 
week, in order to bring himself nearer 
to Georgie ; and he, therefore, curbed 
his first impulse of indignation, fearing 
that if he gave way to it, his path to her 
would be blocked forever. And once 
his honest instincts were held to silence, 
the issue of the struggle was not doubt- 
ful. If it is true that one’s actions grad- 
ually change the character, it is also 
true’ that thoughts and desires long per- 
sisted in, modify the texture of the mind. 
From childhood David Tryon had been 
trained to think chiefly of success. The 
triumphs of successful endeavor had 
hitherto been his chief pleasures ; how 
was he now to renounce all that was 


delightful to him in life when he had 


never so much as contemplated the pos- 




















The first 


sibility of such renunciation? 
movement of revolt once conquered, the 
intoxication of an immediate triumph 


overpowered him. He did not dwell 
long upon the condition ; he had been 
trained in a school of life which judges 
by results, and is little scrupulous as _ to 
means. Try as he would, he could not 
but feel that an opportunity now pre- 
sented itself to him which might never 
come again, an opportunity which 
opened a broad road to the objects of 
his strongest desires. It was not the 
money bribe which tempted him as 
much as the escape from a harassed 
and fettered activity into a wide field of 
free endeavor, and — Georgie. Yet — 

While Tryon stood to all appearance 
impassive and thoughtful Mr. Boulger 
grew impatient. He felt that he had 
gone too far te recede ; he must go on 
and take the risk of refusal. Tryon’s 
silence must mean consent. Besides, 
his position was desperate, and this last 
throw, even if it failed, would leave him 
no worse off than he had been before 
speaking. No one, he thought, would 
believe Tryon’s word against his. But 
evidently he must bid higher — that was 
plain. So he began again in a strained 
voice, — 

** Dave, you see I trust you, and a 
hundred thousand dollars or say a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand ain’t to be won 
every day. What do you say?”’ Then 
impatience mastered him and he added, 

‘* Will you do it? That’s the point. 
You ain’t afraid, I know, and the risk 
ain’t anythin’, but will you?” 

The words, the manner, the impatient 
eagerness of the voice recalled Tryon’s 
business wits. Oftenin his schooldays 
his slowness in grasping the full import 
of a question had stood him in good 
stead, and as the slowness changed to 
quickness of apprehension by dint of 
effort and concentrated attention he 
had made it a habit to think carefully 
before he spoke, having again and again 
realized the advantages of second 
thoughts. Accordingly, though his 


heart was beating fast and hard he held 
the question before him and forced him- 
self to consider it in all its bearings, 
understanding that his silence had al- 
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ready induced Mr. Boulger to increase 
his offer, and that to take time might 
well serve him in more ways than one. 
Besides, at the bottom of his heart he 
hated the proposal. Was there no other 
way? Yet he must not offend Georgie’s 
father. If only 

“Tf you’d renew that bill of Stewart’s 
for thirty days and give me a free hand 
here, we could have a clearance sale 
that would meet the bill and give us 
money to go on with. This store’s a 
fortune. It’s foolish.”’ 

‘*The bill has been renewed twice 
and they won’t renew it again, and the 
bank won’t take it up—I’m in debt 
to the bank. Dave, there’s no other 
way out—not one. Will you take a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars and 
set me on my feet again—that’s the 
question? ”’ 

““T’d rather work and wait. 


ss 





Crime 

‘Oh, pshaw!”? And Mr. Boulger 
laughed noisily to conceal his agitation. 
‘** There ain’t no risk. With your head, 
Dave, one don’t get caught, and a man 
can work and wait a long time before 
he gets a hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. You know that as well as I 
do.” 

‘The risk’s there and I hate —’tisn’t 
needed. Besides, your promise és 

** Why, Dave, I guess you can trust 
me —I don’t go back on my word, you 
know that. I’ve shown you, I reckon, 
that I like you and think a heap of you. 
Of course I’d pay what I say I would.”’ 
Mr. Boulger spoke with the accents of 
an almost affectionate reproach. He 
was evidently feverishly anxious. 

‘¢Do you mean a promissory note — 
three months after date?’ 

** Dave, I can’t do that. You might 
die or—but I'll tell you what Pll do. 
T’ll make you manager right off and 
give you five thousand dollars a year 
and an engagement for five years cer- 
tain. Thenif I got the insurance money 
and didn’t want to pay you, you’d have 
a primd-facie case against me. The 
largeness of the salary would testify 
against me — will that do?” 

‘** How could I sue you without con- 
fessing? ” 
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** What am I to do?”’ exclaimed Mr. 
Boulger, exasperated by the reasonable- 
ness of the objection and intensely de- 
sirous, as only a weak nature is, to have 
the matter settled without further sus- 
pense. 

‘* 1 can’t see any way but a promissory 
note. It might be deposited with some 
third person who would keep it until we 
both asked him to return it.” 

‘No. Ican’t do that. Why should 
you and I, Dave, give ourselves into the 
power of any third party? Ill make 
you manager at once and bind the agree- 
ment as I said, but the note’s foolish. 
You can surely trust me?” 

‘Tryon knew Mr. Boulger well enough 
to know that when pressed too far he 
was apt to become stupidly obstinate. 
After a short pause for thought he be- 
gan: — 

‘* The risk’s great ; the store mightn’t 
be burned out; the fire brigade’s well 
organized ; but what I undertake to do 
shall be done as well as I can do it. 
Yet I must think of myself, too. Do 
you mind,’ and here he looked Mr. 
Boulger in the face, ‘ giving that note 
to Miss Georgie to keep? I guess you 
can trust her.”’ In spite of himself a 
light as of comprehension and satisfac- 
tion came over the upper part of Mr. 
Boulger’s countenance. Quickly Tryon 
went on: ** Youmight take me out with 
you some evening. If she tells me 
she’ll keep the paper for two months 
and then give it to me or open it her- 
self before us, and decide between us, I 
shall be content.” 

** If you care for Georgie,’ broke in 
Mr. Boulger joyously, ‘‘the matter’s 
settled. Georgie’s good ; she'll not go 
hack on either of us, and I had reckoned 
on givin’ her nearly as much when she 
married.” 

* Yes,” answered Tryon, “I love 
her, or else 'd never have thought of 
doing what you want.” 


*Pshaw, man!’ Mr. Boulger said | 


loudly, ‘the risk ain’t worth consid- 
erin’. Everything’ll turn out right as I 
always felt it must. Dave, I'm real 
glad. There’s no one I’d rather have 
for a son-in-law than you—no one. 
I’m glad I came in this evenin’. Now 


I can go home and sleep with my mind 
atrest. But ’twas a near thing ; that 
bill of Stewart’s ll fall due in six weeks, 
and my note at the bank, too. I guess 
we'll be able to pay them, eh, Dave ?”’ 

The loud satisfaction, the inconse- 
quent speech, grated upon Tryon’s 
nerves. Oppressed by doubts he could 
not still, he answered coldly, ** Yes, 
perhaps you will.” 

The words and voice seemed to Mr. 
Boulger to indicate doubt if not regret. 
Accordingly he hastened to clinch the 
bargain without delay, and to give vent 
to his relief and joy in what seemed to 
him a generous way. Putting his arm 
on the young man’s shoulder, he ex- 
claimed with kindly eagerness, — 

* But I was forgettin’! The least I 
can do is to make my son-in-law man- 
ager right off, eh, Dave? I can do that 
right now. An’ I'll show you that I'm 
willin’ to keep my word.” 

Tryon protested sincerely, ** twas 
time enough for that; a day or two 
wouldn’t matter; ’twould be better to 
sleep on it,’’—and so forth. His in- 
heritance of honest instincts had begun 
to stir in him again, and made him 
hesitate to engage himself. But Mr. 
Boulger wouldn’t be denied. Tryon’s 
protestations only excited him to imme- 
diate action. He sat down at the desk 
and wrote the appointment. <As_ he 
dried the ink the thought came to him 
that he was giving something for noth- 
ing ; but he consoled himself by calling 
to mind the powers employers possessed 
to rid themselves of cashiers, or even 
managers, who didn’t please’ them. 
Besides, Tryon was worth the money 
in any house of business, and as a son- 
in-law he’d be more easily dealt with ; 
Mr. Boulger’s fears prevented him from 
thinking logically. Folding the paper 
carefully he handed it to Tryon. 

“There, Dave,” he said, trying to 
speak impressively, ** that’s a long step 
towards fortune. I guess managers 





‘often turn into partners. An’ I don’t 
wish for a better partner than you. [ll 
wet that other thing written right soon, 
}and I’ll speak to Mrs. Boulger to-night. 
| Then you can come out whenever you 
‘like.”’ With the feeling that he had 























done his best, and might ose all in- 
fluence over his seemingly impassive 
listener if he continued, he added 
shortly, — 

‘* Now, I guess I'll have to be goin’. 
Good-night, Dave,’ and left the store. 
But before he had walked a hundred 
yards towards the livery-stable where 
he had ‘* put up”’ his horses and buggy, 
he had begun not only to regret his 
decision but to resolve to modify it 
His theughts ran thus :— 

‘¢ He’s smart, I guess, very smart. I 
didn’t intend to make him manager or 
to offer him more than a hundred thou- 
sand. I hadn’t no need to ; he’s in love 
with Georgie; he’d have done it for 
her, perhaps. Why, he said so. He 
did! I don’t mind the hundred thou- 
sand, taovgh it’s too much —far too 
much. Any young man would have 
dor.e it for fifty. 1 was too hasty, though 
I vas ina real tight place. And then, 
as manager, he’ll want to do everythin’. 
I’ 4 have to give way before —and after- 
wards it'll be hard to alter. I was too 
Tasty, I was, and too generous. That’s 
‘(ways been my fault—generosity. I 
ike to do things largely ; I hate mean- 
And then I give myself away 
every time.’’ But as this course of self- 
reproach recalled unpleasant memories, 
Mr. Boulger broke it off. 

‘* What’s to be done now ? Of course 
I want to treat him fairly, —I guess I'll 
tlraw that note and leave the sum blank. 
Then I'll say, ‘See here, Dave, you 
belong to us now, and I’ve two other 


1ess. 


girls ; I reckon [ll fill this in for a hun- 
dred thousand, eh?’ He can’t object 
—put in that way. He won’t; he 


wants Georgie. He'll have seen her 
then, and talked to her. I guess it’ll be 
all right. He'll do it: there’s no fear 
about that. 

* Damn insurance companies 
anyway. They've got premiums out of 
me for thirty years. Now, it’s my turn. 
I’m only getting back my own money 
from them after all.”’ 

David Tryon wasn’t able to console 
himself so easily, nor so completely. 
Brought face to face with fraud and 
crime, his deeper nature revolted. Yet 
his own dissatisfied conscience forced 


those 
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him to think with bitterest contempt of 
Mr. Boulger. 

**He wouldn’t do the work nor let 
me do it either. The vain fool! Al- 
ways running about showing off, and 
leaving his business to take care of 
itself and this is what it has come to. 
I’ve to save him, and how! In 
months the business properly worked 
would bring him out all right, but he 
goes and leaves everything to the last 


SIX 


moment, and then, puts everything 
upon me.” 
This train of thought, however, 


seemed to Tryon unprofitable; his un- 
derstanding of his own resolution forced 
him to renounce the pleasure of con- 
demning his master. ‘* I guess he only 
acted according to his nature — and now 
I’ve to go right on.”’ 

Characteristically he thought first of 
what he ought to do, the steps which 
should be taken. Forethought would 
avert suspicion. In outline at least the 
enterprise was soon clear to him. He 
trusted much to time and careful delib- 
eration ; he purposed to consider the 
whole scheme again and again before 
proceeding to carry it into execution. 
Meanwhile he wouldn’t delay any need- 
ful preparation. Having decided 
much, he allowed his thoughts to wan- 
der. It was characteristic of his nature 
that they turned first to his mother, and 
to the joy she would feel in his success. 
Tryon was neither passionate nor very 
affectionate, but his affections were 
of those which grow with custom and 
association ; and the isolation of the 
life he had led with his widowed mother 
made him connect her with himself in 
an intimate community of feeling and 
interest. It irritated him, therefore, to 
realize suddenly that he couldn’t dwell 
with pleasure on his mother’s delight ; 
he felt distinetly that she wouldn’t be 
glad if she knew all, and the sincerity 
|in him prevented him from sharing 
even in anticipation in her joy. 

As he put the agreement in his pocket, 
turned out the lamp, and set forth for 
| home, it came to him suddenly that if 
(his mother’s suspicions were aroused, 
‘if the rapidity of his rise led her to 
fear, however vaguely, anything resem- 
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bling the truth, she would certainly 
oppose his design with all her strength. 
For the first time there was a gulf 
between them. but instead of setting 
himseif to think of the meaning and 
cause of this separation, he simply re- 
solved to be outwardly frank and thus 
deceive her. His mind was made up. 
It was better that she should know 
nothing. Yet as he reached the house 
he felt intensely uncomfortable. Deceit 
was painful to him. He resolved to say 
as little as possible. 

According to her invariable custom, 
his mother was waiting forhim. When 
he spoke to her of getting a larger 
house and engaging a ‘help,’ and 
showed her the agreement, attributing 
his advancement to the way he had 
worked in getting out the balance-sheet, 
she seemed in no way surprised, though 
the sudden delight brought quick tears 
to her eyes. Her boy thought first of 
all of her. This was perhaps the heart 
of her joy, and yet she gave no expres- 
sion to it in words. Even when most 
deeply moved, men and women speak 
venerally from the ruffled surface of 
their souls. The tranquil depths of per- 
fect honesty and self-abnegation in this 
mother-heart could not easily come to 
expression. 

“It makes me very happy for you, 
luve,’’ she said, trying to smile, ‘ but 
you deserve it all ; you’ve worked night 
and day ; all last night you were writ- 
ing. Oh, I heard you. A mother 
doesn’t sleep when her son’s waking. 
I’ve got more happiness through you 
than I ever expected in this world. It 
makes me feel as if all my prayers had 
been answered. God’s very good to me, 
Dave. And through her tears she 
added, with a deprecating smile, ‘‘ To 
think I used to be afraid you weren’t 
smart ! 

With a sigh of relief Tryon felt that 
the chief ordeal was passed; he felt, 
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|short by his mother insisting that he 


must go to bed and get a good rest, 
Tryon went to his room to think of 
Georgie. He felt certain that under the 
present circumstances she wouldn’t re- 
fuse him. And in his self-restrained 
nature desires awoke alien to his habit 
and colored the picture his fancy painted 
of a future passed between his mother 
and his wife. 

Long after her son had gone to sleep 
the mother sat nursing her delight, fol- 
lowing it into all its possibilities. What 
wouldn’t her Dave do and become? A 
member of Congress, perhaps, loved 
and honored by all, as he deserved. 
Woman-like, she had made an idol of 
him ever since his schoolboy triumphs ; 
and to her larger, more expansive, and 
more generous nature his cool self- 
restraint and steady purpose seemed 
the ideal of noble manhood. And min- 
gled with her admiration of his strength 
and resolution was an intense, tingling 
gratitude for his affection. He had 
thought first of her and her well-being. 
At the remembrance of his words quick, 
sweet tears of pleasure came again into 
her eyes. A sense of life’s compensa- 
tions penetrated her as she thought of 
her husband and son together. Yetshe 
was superstitiously afraid to admit even 
to herself what she felt to be the fact, 
that she was blessed in her son beyond 
her own deserts, beyond all previous 
suffering. Great joy, she felt, must be 
followed by lasting sorrow. She set 
herself, therefore, to wonder when he 
would marry, whom he would choose. 
No one in Kansas City was at all worthy 
of him; she’d advise him to wait; 
meanwhile she’d look out for him, for 
she knew in mind and person exactly 
the woman who would make him happy. 
And yet not even the ideal in her mind 
was worthy of her son—of Dave. 


CHAPTER II. 





too, somewhat to his surprise, that he | 
did enjoy his mother’s deep happiness, 
though he knew he had no right to the 
pleasure. Success, he understood, might 
bring him more even than assured posi- 
tion and wealth; it might bring con- 
tentment. After a talk, which was cut ' 


Apnout a week after Mr. Boulger’s 
nocturnal visit to his house of business, 
his wife and his three unmarried 
daughters were assembled in the draw- 
ing-room of their country residence, 


awaiting his arrival, and that of the 
manager, Mr. Tryon, whom, to their 




















surprise, Mr. Boulger seemed resolved 
to honor. It was perhaps the conscious- 
ness of this singular fact aiding feminine 
intuition which made them all regard 
this visit as something out of the com- 
mon. Under ordinary circumstances 
Mrs. Boulger and her girls — and partic- 
ularly the eldest girl, Ada— would not 
have deigned to show any special inter- 
est in the reception of a visitor, an 
incident which from their European 
experience they tried to look upon as 
something usual. But in regard to this 
visit they weren’t ashamed to acknowl- 
edge a certain curiosity. The Boulgers 
were a strongly united family; they 
were bound together, not only by the 
usual ties of interest and custom, but by 
a high love of comfort and the elegances 
of life, by a happy sense of their un- 
doubted social superiority to their neigh- 
bors (who had never been in Europe), 
and by the second girl, Georgie. The 
importance of this last factor will be 
understood when Mrs. Boulger’s char- 
acter is known even superficially. 

She belonged, as she was pleased to 
inform every one, to an old Southern 
family. Her brother, ‘‘ a most eminent 
lawyer,’’ had been in the Missouri Sen- 
ate, and her father had ‘“‘run”’ for 
Congress atleast once. They had been 
slave-holders ‘‘for generations.” In 
truth, the plantation of the Carters had 
been bought by the grandfather, but as 
she advanced in life and her position 
improved, Mrs. Boulger’s ancestors 
grew in number and legendary impor- 
tance. Since her return from Europe, 
she was accustomed to refer to Jeffer- 
son, ‘‘ the famous Jefferson, the second 
president,’ as the founder of the fam- 
ily. Jefferson Davis, too, was ‘a dis- 
tant relative ’’ of hers and a great friend 
of her brother, the senator. (Mrs. 
Boulger had learned the importance of 
senators in France and Spain.) Of 
course, the pride which created an 
imaginary family of such ancientry and 
dignity, in spite of local prepossessions 
which were all in favor of advance 
rather than of retrogression, had also 
made of her father’s house a southern 
palace, had changed his thirty slaves 
into a thousand, and had enlarged and 
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| beautified his plantation till the poor 
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man who was accustomed to say that 
‘*spellin’ was his holt’? would never 
have recognized his own identity in the 
magnificence of the metamorphosis, In 
person Mrs. Boulger was thin and dry, 
but in spite of sallow complexion and 
round black eyes the sharp-featured 
face and tall figure had a certain dignity. 
Her dominant quality had, in process of 
time, become swollen to such exagger- 
ation that it had bred virtues in her for- 
eign to her nature. So far as she 
understood its dogmas, she lived up to 
her religion of self-pride. All within 
the circle of her belongings were sacred 
in her eyes—husband and children 
alike, above any criticism save her own. 
She was not only careful of her person, 
but fastidious to a degree that bordered 
on insanity. A speck of dust on her 
nose would force her to perform an im- 
promptu toilet at a dinner-table. She 
couldn’t eat if a table-cloth were crum- 
pled, much less stained ; and if she oc- 
casionally forgot her napkin and wiped 
her mouth on the corner of the cloth, 
she possessed courage enough to “ carry 
off’? by defending this habit of her 
youth. In truth, Mrs. Boulger exhib- 
ited a curious mixture of the vices and 
virtues of her creed. It would have 
been impossible to induce her to do any- 
thing which seemed to her unworthy of 
her pride ; and nothing would have pre- 
vented her doing what she thought her 
pride demanded. She lived, therefore, 
at the rate which her ever-increasing 
knowledge of luxuries required, careless 
of the fact that in the last years she 
alone spent more than her husband 
could earn. And in the intercourse of 
life, though usually of a scrupulous 
courtesy —she never spoke of her hus- 
band save as Mr. Boulger—her im- 
periousness was apt to show itself to 
outsiders as arrogance. 

The eldest daughter, Ada, resembled 
her mother save that she was good look- 
ing, well educated, and accepted in 
faith her mother’s imaginary descent 
and hereditary splendor. She was self- 
ish as her mother was, unconsciously 
and intensely, and if she was less proud 
of her ancestry and less careful of her 
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person it was because her good looks 
exempted her from the necessity of 
perpetual supervision and made her 
feel that senators were created to be her 
admirers. The unity of type of Mrs. 
Boulger and Ada had had curious effects 
upon the two younger girls. 

Ivy, the youngest, had not inherited 
her mother’s pride ; she seemed rather 
to take after her father with peculiar 
differences. In person she was an infe- 
rior copy —small and slight of figure, 
her face even could scarcely be thought 
pretty —but in nature her superiority 
was marked. She was vain, narrow- 
minded, and selfish to a degree. The 
<elf-satistied pride of her mother and 
eldest sister had intensified and devel- 
oped her egotism to a deliberate and 
conscious purpose. Her emulative in- 
stincts and her desire to please had led 
her to cultivate her manners, which 
would have been perfect had she been 
able to comprehend any nature other 
han herown. Her ruthless self-seek- 
ing and her obstinacy had won the 
unwilling respect even of her mother, 


and she was undoubtedly her father’s 
favorite. 


Georgie, on the other hand, was by 
nature honest and frank and_ kindly. 
She tried to dwell on the good qualities 
of her mother and sisters, but unknown 
io herself their egotism brought out and 
developed the fund of native unselfish- 
ness inher. She found it easy to yield 
iv the demands they were continually 
making on her good-nature and she usu- 
ally did what they willed, though some- 
times when pained by their want of 
consideration she rendered service with 
a certain half-contemptuous pity. For 
Georgie was not a saint to whom self- 
sacrifice was a pleasure but a sound- 
hearted girl with a strong craving for 
affection. Neither her mother’s pre- 
tensions nor the glamour of aristocratic 
society had been able to affect her com- 
America, she felt, was her 
country and its life her life. And if she 
dreamed dreams and saw visions, it was 
but a condition of her youth and sex, 
for the impossible or vague had small 
attractions forher. She preferred what 
was near and tangible to the remote 


mon sense. 


| of satin. 
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ideal whatever its charms might be. 
From the moment when Tryon had en- 
tered into her life just before the Euro- 
pean tour she had thought of him with 
interest and liking. And as the months 
passed and her heart called more and 
more imperiously for the affection which 
seemed to be withheld from her by 
her sisters and mother, her liking for 
Tryon grew into something stronger and 
warmer. How often in the last year 
had she wished that the tour might end! 
As often as some little sisterly or filial 
service had been repaid by a conven- 
tional smile or word or, worst of all, by 
some compliment to her looks which 
she felt was undeserved and insincere. 
For what she did was done chiefly for 
love’s sake, from necessity of nature. 
To her alone the return to Kansas City 
was a source of secret but strong satis- 
faction. She looked forward hopefully 
and with a confused yet eager anticipa- 
tion of life’s joy and purpose to the 
meeting with Tryon, and if at moments 
doubt with its anxieties came near her 
she quickly banished fear by resolving 
to do her best to win the man in whose 
eyes she had seen the promise of faith- 
ful affection. She thought of herself 
and even of her person with reasonable 
contentment. She knew perfectly well 
that she was not so tall or elegant as 


| . 
| Ada, but she was stronger and of better 


health —-her complexion never wanted 
powder in order to simulate the polish 
Again and again, too, she had 
noticed that if men were first attracted 
by Ada’s good looks and stateliness or 
by Ivy’s charming manners and affecta- 
tion of intense interest, the majority of 
them came gradually to pay her atten- 
tions which, if not passionate, were, at 
least, constant and sincere. She had, 
accordingly, a premonition that life 
would afford her what she most desired, 
and therewith she was content. If her 
outlook was narrow it was clear. She 
was truthful, as are the unimaginative 
and trustworthy, as are those who know 
little of passionate enthusiasms. Neither 
| her father nor Tryon had reason to fear 
| betrayal from her ; she held to the plain 
‘rules of conduct and liked the straight 
| lines eut by American roads and streets. 
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As soon as her father had spoken of 
Tryon, even before he mentioned his 
promotion to the post of manager she 
had divined that her future was inti- 
mately concerned. And this gratified 
not only the better part of her nature 
but also a certain vanity. She had 
always wished to be married before 
either of her sisters ; she felt that she 
had more affection to give than they 
possessed, and Ivy’s selfishness and 
Ada’s vain pride seemed to her to ren- 
der them distinctly her inferiors. 

In spite of the seeming enthusiasm 
with which Mr. Boulger spoke of Tryon, 
neither Mrs. Boulger nor Ada at first 
seemed inclined to attribute much im- 
portance to his visit. They knew them- 
selves to be above clerkdom. But Ivy 
noticed at once that her father seemed 
to speak at Georgie in particular, and it 
was easy for her to interpret her favor- 
ite sister’s manner. When she entered 
the drawing-room she saw that Georgie, 
like herself, had dressed with more than 
ordinary care. And a-certain feminine 


jealousy in her came to speech, though 


she would have wished to modify the 
bitterness of it because it was no part 
of her policy to offend the sister who 
was continually doing her services, and 
whom she liked as much as she could 
like any one. 

‘I’m afraid,’? she said carelessly, 
‘- it’s no use for you and me to get our- 
selves up for Mr. Tryon while Ada’s 
there. We haven’t a chance with her. 
After all, I don’t mind. I don’t want 
papa’s manager. But it’s a pity you’re 
not looking your best to-day —you’ve 
too much color.” 

Georgie felt the keenness of the shaft 
which, indeed, deepened the. healthy 
flush of her cheeks, but she maintained 
her self-control, and after a short pause, 
spoke of indifferent things. 

A few minutes later, just after the 
lights had been brought in, and the 
windows closed, Mr. Boulger and Tryon 
entered the room. Mrs. Boulger was 
polite, and even pleasant to Tryon, as 
she always was to new acquaintances, 
and Ada attempted to appropriate him 
as if each and every man must needs 


wish to sit near her. Tryon, though 
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not at ease, showed to advantage. His 
purpose was so strong that nothing of 
the self-conscious awkwardness of his 
youth was visible, and when, after re- 
plying politely to the elder sister, he 
turned to Georgie, she was astonished 
by the improvement in him. He was 
more manly, masterful even, she 
thought, with a flush of pleasure, which 
gave her a charming expression of girl- 
ish embarrassment. Besides, she really 
felt somewhat shy. The fidelity in 
Tryon’s gaze brought the future very 
close to her, and she was astonished at 
the strength of the feelings his look 
awoke in her. 

The evening passed pleasantly 
enough. Ada, it is true, was at times 
contemptuous ; Ivy made remarks which 
were significant and slightly malicious, 
but Mr. Boulger’s unceasing good- 
humor, and Mrs. Boulger’s pleasure in 
recounting her European experiences 
made things go smoothly. From her 
conversation, Tryon gathered that Mrs. 
Boulger looked upon America as a very 
poor place since the abolition of slavery ; 
‘The servants were ill-taught and in- 
dependent,’’ was a phrase, the sense of 
which he could not seize. The dinner 
seemed to him oppressive in length ; he 
felt that it wasn’t right for people to 
drink wine with their meals, that the 
house was too splendid to be comfort- 
able, and that everything was too formal 
to be homelike. He told his mother 
afterwards that it was like being dressed 
always in one’s best clothes. But 
Georgie’s eyes and words showed him 
that she, at any rate, understood and 
appreciated him, and that was enough. 
After dinner, too, she arranged matters 
so that Tryon could talk to her téte-d-téte, 
and when he hoped that she had kept her 
promise not to forget old friends, she 
replied without affectation that she had 
not forgotten him. Her frankness put 
him at his ease, and to his own surprise 
he found himself speaking to her with 
interest of the business and the improve- 
ments he hoped to effect in it. The 
insight and energy in him impressed 
her, but more still the strength and per- 
sistence which she felt to be the foun- 
dation of his character. Once, at least, 
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she caught herself blushing, half with 
surprise at an incautious phrase which 


betrayed the strength of her feeling for 


him. As he grew in her esteem she 
showed a good humor and enjoyment 
which almost made her handsome. In 
tine, they both appeared at their best ; 
they were both conscious of this, and 
ach accordingly felt increased sym- 
pathy for the other. Towards eleven 
o’clock Mr. Boulger approached them. 

‘** Georgie,’ he said, in a low voice, 
after a few careless sentences, ‘‘ we 
both want you to come down early to- 
morrow morning ; we’ve something to 
talk over with you, and as Dave wants 
to go to business before eight o’clock, 
you should be down at seven to give him 
and me breakfast.”’ 

Mr. Boulger’s tone and confidential 
manner were highly significant. Most 
girls would have felt somewhat embar- 
rassed at the quick approach of the 
decisive moment, but Georgie answered 
at once, — 

* All right, father, I’ll be here at 
half past six. Now it’s time to go to 
bed, I suppose, though, thanks to Mr. 
Tryon, the evening has seemed very 
short.”’ 

For some time after he reached his 
room, Tryon gave himself up to thought. 
He felt certain that Georgie cared for 
him, and that she would consent at once 
to be his wife. Her frankness and good 
humor had been very pleasant to him, 
almost as delightful in fact as certain 
signs of affection which he recalled with 
joy. On all points save one his mind 
was at rest. Her frank affection had 
increased his confidence in her to such 
an extent that he felt inclined to confide 
in her without reserve. She deserved 
complete trust, he knew and he felt 
that she ought know beforehand 
what he intended to do. The immoral 
influence of his business training had 
been such that he would have decided 
probably to tell her his secret had not 
his high opinion of his mother re- 
strained him. Perhaps Georgie would 
take the same view of it as his mother 
would — perhaps? Certainly. Then 


to 


there was nothing more to think of ; he 
would say nothing, and go ahead. 
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The next morning Tryon was in the 
breakfast-room at six o’clock. The ser- 
vants were leaving the room as he en- 
tered it. He had not waited long when 
Georgie came in. She looked so bright 
and neat ; her blue eyes so glad and her 
complexion so fresh that he felt his 
senses stir again in him as they had 
stirred more than once during the previ- 
ous evening. 

‘*Good-morning, Mr. Tryon. You 
are down early. Has father appeared 
yet? 9 

‘“*No, and I’m glad he hasn’t,’’ re- 
plied Tryon steadily, ‘for I’ve some- 
thing to ask you first,’? he added, as 
their hands met. ‘‘ Do youremember,’’ 
he went on, ‘‘ how kind you were to me 
when I was with you at school?” 

Georgie tried to meet his eyes but 
could not. Itwas toosudden. Still she 
would have controlled even this faint 
testimony to her joy and satisfaction 
had not a delicious feeling of pride in 
his directness and a certain shy longing 
to yield herself completely to his mas- 
terfulness made it impossible for her to 
do anything save try by thinking of some- 
thing else to still the tumultuous beat- 
ing of her heart while following his 
every word. 

‘* Well, ever since that day you asked 
me about the sum I’ve loved you, and 
now, Georgie, I want to know whether 
you care enough for me to be my 
wife?” 

At the direct question, none of the 
romantic imaginings of her girlhood 
‘ame into her head ; on the contrary, 
her previous emotions even seemed to 
leave her. She regained self-possession 
at once and, looking him in the face. she 
answered, 

Ter.” 

As he put his arms round her and 
kissed her again and again the tumultu- 
ous emotions came back to her with an 
added keenness of pleasure in being so 
embraced, which made it impossible 
for her at first to add anything to the 
simplicity of her reply. But in a mo- 
ment or two she disengaged herself. 
She felt afraid of herself —afraid lest 
these new, strong, delightful emotions 
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might carry her further than she ought 
to go. She felt shy, in fact, and strove 
to hide her shyness under an affected 
confidence. 

‘*Now,”’? she said, with an added 
flush on her cheeks and brightness in 
her glance, ‘‘ after having crumpled my 
frock and loosened my hair, and made 
me hot, perhaps you’ll tell me was this 
the reason why papa wanted me to come 
(lown early?” 

‘“* One of the reasons, I think,’’ said 
Tryon, smiling in response to her smile. 
‘** Didn’t you guess it, Georgie?” and 
he put his hand on her shoulder as he 
spoke. 

‘* Perhaps ; but do you know you’ve 
altered a great deal; you’re not like 
you were. I mean you’re — older, and 
I thought a 

‘“‘Then you did think of me some- 
times, Georgie? ”’ 

The girl nodded her head with deep 
tenderness in hereyes. <A need of frank 
confession was upon her, for her whole 
nature opened to this affection freely, as 
a flower to the sun’s warmth. 

‘“‘T hated that tour. I wanted it to 
end, for I remembered you, and I was 
often lonely, and I thought perhaps you 
cared for me, though I wasn’t sure you 
did so much —till last night. It 
good to like some one, isn’t it, and to 
be —liked? ” 

After this she did not seek to free her- 
self, but suffered him not only to kiss 
her but to lead her to the sofa. The 
talk between them, made up of memo- 
ries, and the questions and answers of 
a happy affection, seemed to have lasted 
but a minute when Mr. Boulger came 
into the room. 

“ That’s right,’ he exclaimed joy- 
fully, rubbing his hands, as the two 
stood up quickly as he came towards 
them, ‘that’s right. I guess you've 
settled the main point already.” 
the part of happy father, difficult for 
Mr. Boulger to play at any time, was 
impossible without the help of even a 
word from either of the young people, 
and so, after a pause, he added more 
seriously and in almost his ordinary 
tone : ‘* Now, Georgie, you must let me 
take Dave away for a minute, as we’ve 
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somethin’ to settle first. We'll be back 


|soon.”’ 





Without more ado he led Tryon into 
the drawing-room, and, taking a long 
white envelope from his breast-pocket 
as he went, he said hastily, — 

‘¢ Here’s the note, Dave. You see 
I’ve filled in the sum as a hundred thou- 
sand. I’ve other girls, and—an’ that 
was my first proposition. Wasn’t it? 
You won’t mind, I guess ; you’ll have 
ten or fifteen thousand dollars a year to 
live on, an’ Georgie’s a good girl an’ 
not extravagant, an’ you’ll be better off 
any way than any young pair in the town, 
an’ ——”’ 

Tryon’s real rapidity of judgment 
stood him in good stead on this occa 
sion. Te felt it was impossible for him 
to bargain at such a time, although the 
trick was palpable and irritated him. 
He saw at a glance, however, that noth- 
ing remained for him but to accept the 
situation. It was evidence of his rare 
adaptability that he also resolved to hu- 
mor the cheat. Georgie’s father was 
worth conciliating. 

‘* All right,’ he replied slowly but 
with a smile. ‘‘I guess it’s hard to 
trade with you and come out even, 
Yow’re smart. There’s no doubt about 
that.”’ 

The smile of self-satisfaction which 
spread over Mr. Boulger’s face at what 


| he accepted as a pleasant truth showed 





Tryon that he had said enough, so he 
broke off, and after looking over the 
paper carefully, he folded it up, and 
placing it again in the envelope, re- 
turned it. 

‘* That makes you somethin’ like my 
partner, you know, Dave,” said Mr, 
3oulger conciliatingly, ‘‘and I mean to 
act fair by you always. I’ve every rea- 
son to now —but Vll be glad when it’s 
all over. When do you think—but I 
guess we’ll have time to talk of that 
after breakfast. Now, come.” 

On their return to the breakfast-room 
Mr. Boulger handed the envelope to 
Georgie. 

**You’re to keep that, Georgie, for 
three months.’’ (The girl flushed.) 


| ‘* Then you’re to give it to Dave, or, if 


I object, you’re to open it and decide 
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fairly between us. D’you understan’? 
I guess we can both count on you— 
eh?” 

* Yes,” said the girl, knitting her 
brows and looking from her lover to her 
father. ‘* At the end of three months 
I’m to give it to Mr. Tryon, unless you 
object, but if you do, I’m to open it and 
decide. It seems strange. Mayn’t I 
know what’s in this mysterious enve- 
lope?” 

‘“‘Girls mustn’t know too much at 
once,” replied Mr. Boulger carelessly ; 
‘but now keep the paper safe, and let’s 
have breakfast. I’m real hungry. An’ 
I guess Dave’ll be able to eat a square 
meal, too. Happiness is a good sauce 
—eh?” 

The breakfast was more than cheer- 
ful. Mr. Boulger talked incessantly in 
a somewhat excited way, which left the 
young people to their thoughts and in- 
terchange of looks. Dave Tryon was 
more than satisfied with his success. 
Georgie seemed to him an ideal wife ; 
and the girl herself would have been 
lost in her deep content had she not 
noticed anxiously that her lover now 
and then seemed very thoughtful. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MARGARET STUART.! 

THE story of Margaret Stuart is one 
of those by-paths of history which lead 
nowhere in particular but are not the 
less attractive to the traveller on the 
highroad. The scanty details which 
may be gleaned concerning her short 
life from the writings of her contempo- 
raries invest her with a singular charm; 
and the driest chronicler of her day can- 
not record her untimely death without 
pausing regretfully to recall the beauty 
and goodness of the young princess who 
was ‘‘tane owre soune, in flower of her 
fairnesse.”’ 


1 The story of Margaret Stuart is gathered from 
the Chronicles of Jean Chartier and Matthieu de 
Coucy, from Drummond’s “ History of Seotland,”’ 
and from the * Life and Death of James I.,” pub- 
lished by the Maitland Club; and especially from 
the report of Du Tillay’s trial, which is among the 
Piéces Justificatives given in the appendix to Duclo’s 
** Life of Louis X1.” 
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Never perhaps had a French monarch 
found himself in such doleful plight as 
did Charles VII. ten years after Agin- 
court. The son of Henry V. had been 
proclaimed king of France at St. Denis, 
as soon as his grandfather’s funeral rites 
were over; nor was the ceremony an 
empty boast. The English child was 
acknowledged by the queen mother, by 
the first prince of the blood, by the 
Parliament and the University of Paris. 
The Isle de France and the capital were 
in the hands of the Regent Bedford ; 
in Normandy, Picardy, Artois, Cham- 
pagne, Guienne, he had _ undivided 
| sway; while the rightful sovereign of 
the land, disinherited by his father and 
disowned by his mother, held his shabby 
little court in a small provincial town, 
and went by the derisive nickname of 
the King of Bourges. 

It was no very magnificent offer 
therefore that was conveyed to James 
I. of Scotland by the French envoys 
who travelled to Perth in 1428 to ask 
| the hand of his eldest daughter for the 
Dauphin Louis. The bearers of the 
proposal were Reginald Charires, Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, and John Stewart of 
Darnley, better known in his adopted 
country as the Seigneur d’Aubigny. 
They were extremely anxious for the 
| success of their mission, and must have 
| been gratified by the reception they met 
with at the Scottish court. James wel- 
comed them ‘ with great glory, rever- 
ence, and honor,” and notwithstanding 
the desperate condition of their master’s 
affairs, acceded to their proposals. The 
children — Louis was four and Marga- 
ret three — were betrothed, and the am- 
bassadors departed, taking with them a 
large body of Scottish troops to reinforce 
the French army. Eight years later 
Charles sent a second embassy to claim 
the, bride, but in the mean time another 
suitor had presented himself. The 
guardians of Henry VI.. impressed with 
the truth of that very old and true say- 


ing, 








He that would France win 
Must with Scotland first begin, 


| were bent on breaking the league be- 
itween the two countries which was pop- 

















ularly supposed to date from the days of 
Charlemagne ; and Lord Scrope was sent 
to Perth to outbid the envoys of the 
French king. Charles had promised to 
give James the county of Saintonge in 
return for the Scottish alliance. Scrope 
was empowered to offer him Roxburgh 
und Berwick, ‘‘ and all the land betwixt 
Redcross and Tweed,’”’ if he would 
make his daughter queen of England 
instead of dauphine of France. In sol- 
emn and moving terms he warned Scot- 
land that her friendship with France 
had never brought her anything but 
loss and misfortune ; that she was but 
regarded as a postern-gate through 
which the French hoped to enter En- 
gland. ‘It hath been your valor and 
not theirs which heretofore impeached 
our progress in France,’’ cried the 
crafty envoy. ‘Are not your wounds 
at Vernueil and Cravant still bleeding? 
Ye say ye cannot break your ancient 
league with that kingdom? Unhappy 
Scotland, and too, too honest! 
friends and neighbors we entreat you 
that you do not uphold the French now 
in the sunset of their fortunes, that ye 
would not shoulder this falling wall! ”’ 

The Scots listened attentively, but re- 
mained unmoved by the Englishman’s 
eloquence. They mistrusted the enemy 
who approached with Berwick and Rox- 
burgh in his hand. From _ flattery 
Scrope passed to menace, but still with- 
out effect. James was true to his word 
and to the national tradition, and the 
English king was advised to seek a wife 
elsewhere. The Lady Margaret set out 
for her new home escorted by a noble 
company of knights and gentlemen, and 
accompanied besides by a_ thousand 
Scottish men-at-arms,—a somewhat 
ominous dowry for the bride of eleven 
years. The fleet narrowly escaped the 
English ships of war which lay in wait 
off the Breton coast to intercept the 
princess, but she reached La Rochelle 
in safety. 

Margaret entered Tours on St. John’s 
day, 1436, and was cordially welcomed 
by the burgesses. The Sires de Maillé 


and de Gamache met her at the gates, 
and walked beside her palfrey till she 
She was 


dismounted at the castle. 
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then conducted to the hall where the 
royal party awaited her, and the queen 
came forward four or five steps and 
kissed her. The king was absent. At 
that moment the dauphin, who till then 
had remained in his chamber below, en- 
tered with several knights and squires. 
‘¢So soon as the lady who had come to 
be his wife and bride heard that he was 
in the hall, she went towards him and 
they embraced each other. They then 
went all together to the queen’s cham- 
ber which was handsomely adorned and 
there they amused themselves till sup- 
per.” The next morning the wedding 
ceremony was performed by the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, the king arriving 
apparently only just in time to be pres- 
ent, for he went to church in his rid- 
ing-dress. The bride and bridegroom 
however were “ royally attired,’ and the 
spectators were particularly impressed 
by a velvet robe covered with gold em- 
broidery worn by the queen. After the 
wedding there was a banquet at which 
‘every possible kind of meat was on 
the table.’? The feast was enlivened by 
the strains of trumpets, lutes, psalteries 
and possibly, according to M. Francisque 
Michel, the bagpipes ; heralds and pur- 
suivants were present in great numbers ; 
‘‘and to tell the truth,” says an eye- 
witness, “‘ they made great good cheer.”’ 
It was a long time since the poverty- 
stricken court had enjoyed such a fes- 
tivity. Two years later the marriage 
was consummated at Gien-sur-Loire. 
Thanks to Sir Walter Scott, we all 
know something of Margaret’s bride- 
groom ; there is no more striking por- 
trait than Louis XI. in the great novel- 
ist’s gallery. The boy who stood at 
Margaret’s side that June morning in 
the church of Tours was not yet the 
man, crafty, cynical, grotesquely reli- 
gious, who looks at us with sinister 
eyes from the pages of ‘* Quentin Dur- 
ward ; but it was plain already that 
Louis was cast in a very different mould 
from his easy, indolent father. Atseven 
years old he had been ‘a very fair and 
gracious seigneur, well-formed, apt, and 
active.’? At thirteen he was a preco- 
cious boy, not of a specially gracious 
turn, but still noticeably active. He 
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was not seventeen when he permitted 
himself to be placed at the head of the 


conspiracy organized by the great no- | 


bles to dethrone his father. ‘This first 
essay in practical politics was not suc- 
cessful. The discreditable scheme col- 


lapsed, and the rebels were forced to | 


surrender at discretion. But it indi- 
cated sufficiently clearly the bent of the 
prince’s mind, and the existence of that 
amazing energy which was afterwards 
the salvation of France. 

While Louis was engaged in these 
early intrigues the dauphine’s grace 
and goodness were winning her golden 
opinions from all sorts of people. The 
king conceived a very sincere and last- 
ing regard for his son’s young wife ; the 
devout and gentle queen loved her 
dearly. Among the other great ladies 
of Charles VII.’s court —the shrewd 
old Yolande of Sicily, plotting and 
counterplotting, the pale Queen Marie, 
bearing her trials with uncomplaining 
patience, Agnes Sorrel in her jewelled 
robes, drinking her fill ‘“‘ of the pastimes 
and joyaunce of this world ’’ — Marga- 
ret moves apart, absorbed in her own 
pursuits, in the court but scarcely of it. 
We only get an occasional glimpse of 
the young princess whose learning was 
the admiration of her contemporaries, 
and who for her frank, sweet nature 
was loved, says one who knew her, of 
God and men. 

Wise, witty, and beautiful as Marga- 
ret was, she never found the key to her 
husband’s heart. Louis loved no one 
but his mother. It was perhaps to con- 
sole herself for his neglect, or for his 
aversion, that she turned to that world 
of thought and fancy in which so many 
lonely souls have found a refuge. 

It was not remarkable that James 
Stuart’s daughter should have literary 
tastes. But the feverish ardor with 
which she gave herself up to them was 
very remarkable in a woman of that 
century. No famished scholar in Paris 
lying awake at night on his wretched 
pallet and forgetting his hunger in the 
immortal words he read, was a keener 
and more untiring student than 


|choly close of Margaret's life. 
| of homage so publicly paid to a man 





the | 


Margaret Stuart. 


| ported that it was often daylight before 
she would lay aside her book or her pen. 


She wrote as much perhaps as she read, 
but we have no opportunity of criticis- 
ing any of her work. Of all her numer- 
ous verses, not a rondel or ballade 
survives. She probably modelled her- 
self upon Alain Chartier, the court poet 
and secretary, whose name has a place 
on the very brief list of the authors of 
the fifteenth century. Chartier’s prose 
is now pronounced pedantic and tedious, 
and his poetry not much more readable 
than his prose ; but in his day he had a 
great reputation, and though we no 
longer account him a noble poet, a sec- 
ond Seneca, or the father of French 
eloquence, he still deserves to be honor- 
ably remembered for his earnest patri- 
otism and for his literary independence. 
Margaret studied his writings and lis- 
tened to his talk with the natural en- 
thusiasm of a young disciple. ‘* One 
day,” says Etienne Pasquier, ‘‘a mem- 
orable thing happened to him. The 
dauphine passing with a great following 
of lords and ladies through a hall where 
Alain had fallen asleep, went and kissed 
him on the mouth.’’ Some of the suite 
naively expressed their surprise that 
the princess should have conferred this 
honor upon such an ugly man, ‘‘ For to 
tell the truth, nature had encased a very 
fine mind in a very ill-favored body.” 
But the dauphine answered a little dryly 
that, ‘‘They need not marvel at this 
mystery, for she had not kissed the man 
but the lips which had uttered so many 
golden words.” 

This incident has been connected, I 
think quite causelessly, with the melan- 
An act 


forty years older than herself was 
scarcely capable of misinterpretation. 
The.court meanwhile was constantly 
moving. The king was to be found at 
Blois, at Bourges, at Tours, at Orleans, 
anywhere but Paris. There was no 
love lost between Charles and the Mis- 
tress City. Since the affair of the 
Praguerie, as the revolt of the nobles 
was called, the dauphin had appeared 


dauphine. Her nights were constantly ‘to be on good terms with his father. 


spent in solitary study ; her ladies re- 


!They went everywhere together, and 
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Louis distinguished himself frequently 
during the Guienne campaign. In 1443 
he assisted to raise the siege of Dieppe, 
and then went to Meaux, *“‘ And with 
him,’’ according to the irate Parisians, 
‘*were some thousands of thieves who 
plundered all the Isle de France and 
gave the dauphin a crown for every 
horse, and half-a-crown for every cow 
they took ;”’ while the prince spent all 
his time in hunting and was seldom seen 
at mass. 

The following autumn the court re- 
paired to Nancy to celebrate a wedding 
in the royal family. The English min- 
isters had been a long time finding a wife 
for their young king, but France and 
England were now at last at peace, and 
their newly formed friendship was to be 
cemented by the marriage of Margaret 
of Anjou, the queen’s niece, and the 
prince who long ago had been the Scot- 
tish Margaret’s suitor. Suffolk came to 
Nancy to act as proxy for Henry, and 
the wedding was celebrated with great 
rejoicings. In the midst of these bril- 
liant festivities the shadows began to 
darken heavily round the dauphine’s 
path. 

Jamet du Tillay was a Breton squire 
who had done good service both in the 
English war and in the Praguerie. He 
held the post of bailli of Vermandois 
and was also one of the king’s chamber- 
lains. For two years Du Tillay had 
nourished some secret grudge against 
the dauphine, and during the visit to 
Nancy he seems to have resolved to 
gratify it by destroying the reputation 
of a woman who had never yet been 
touched by the breath of calumny. 
When the court left Nancy and went 
to winter at Chalons-sur- Marne, he pur- 
sued her with relentless and almost 
incomprehensible pertinacity. 


endoes were dropped ingeniously about 
the court; in a hundred ways it was 
hinted that it was not harmlessly of 


ballades and rondeaux that the prin-| 
cess sat dreaming far into the night, and | 
for the! 


that would have been well 
country and its future king if the for- 
eign girl had never crossed the seas. 


The French court was a soil in which | 





Anony- | 
mous letters were sent to the king, innu- | 
‘long quarrel between the houses of 


| array ”’ 
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seed like this was apt to take quick 
root ; but Margaret, in the eyes of those 
who knew her, was above suspicion. 
The king did not trouble himself about 
the matter, trusting in his indolent way 
that the other people concerned would 
do the same. But that was naturally 
an idle hope. Margaret was well aware 
that an enemy was assailing her in the 
dark with the deadly weapon of secret 
slander, and from the beginning she 
never doubted the success of his in- 
dustrious malignity. Before they left 
Nancy, she spoke of it to one of her 
ladies with mournful prescience. ‘I 
know,’’ she said, ‘‘there is one who 
speaks lightly of me, and him I have 
good reason to hate ; for day by day he 
is laboring to bring upon me the ill- 
will of my lord; and much evil has 
come upon me through him already, and 
there is yet more to come.”’ She stood 
in great fear of her husband, the cold, 
inscrutable prince whose brain was al- 
ways busy with subtle and dangerous 
thoughts, and who passed already at 
twenty-one for the most suspicious man 
in the world. Louis had never loved 
her ; she had been married eight years 
and had borne him no children. It was 
not difficult to conjecture what the end 
might be ; and the proud and sensitive 
woman looked for it with intolerable 
dread. 

The winter of 1444 was a very gay 
and busy season in Chalons. The royal 
households were lodged in the castle of 


'Sarri, a league from the town which 
| was thronged with princes and nobles. 
|The constable was busy with his long- 


cherished schemes of military reform. 
The imprisoned Count of Armagnac 
was clamoring through his chancellor 
for trial or release. The Duchess of 
Burgundy came with a splendid retinue 
to meet the king of Sicily and end the 


Burgundy and Anjou. Envoys and 
deputations from different provinces 
were continually coming and going; 
there were banquets and pageants and 
tourneys in the market-place, where 
knights and squires “in very noble 
endeavored to outshine each 
other in chivalrous accomplishments 
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and in splendor of dress and equipment. 
In these brilliant scenes the dauphine 
took her part, outwardly serene and 
fearless, but sick at heart with appre- 
hension and despair. Whenever she 
spoke of her enemy, it was with a sort 
of disdainful irony that justified the 
French once more in their saying 
** proud as a Scot.”’ 

‘* What was that brave Jamet saying 
to you?’’ she asked one of her ladies. 
‘* He was telling fibs and talking non- 
sense as he does with every one,’’ was 
the reply. ‘* True,’ answered Margaret 
calmly, ‘‘ that is his usual way.”’ 

A fortnight later Jamet hearing, he 
said, that the princess was displeased 
with him begged through one of her 
maids of honor for an audience, in order 
that he might excuse himself for any- 
thing he had done amiss. The dau- 
phine refused to receive him. ‘TI have 
more reason to hate that man than any 
in the world,”’ said she ; “‘ but there is 
no need for him to excuse himself. 
What are his excuses to me?”’ 

So the winter passed and the summer 
same round again ; and one warm day 
in August the princess went on foot to 
perform her devotions at the shrine of 
Our Lady of the Thorn, and came home 
hot and tired and was taken suddenly 
ill. The physicians pronounced the 
sickness to be pleurisy, and declared 
the patient would recover if she had not 
some trouble on her mind which baffled 
their skill and rendered their remedies 
useless. Her strenuous studies had 
impaired her health, beginning no doubt 
the work Du Tillay’s venomous tongue 
completed. 

She was only ill a week. Four days 
before her death she was lying silently 
upon her little couch, and presently was 
heard to say to herself, “‘ Ah, Jamet, 
you have carried out your purpose. I 
die through you.”? And with that she 
raised her hand and called Heaven pas- 
sionately to witness that she had never 
been other than absolutely faithful to her 
husband, that she had never wronged 
him by a single thought. 

On the following Monday about the 
hour of vespers it was plain that she 
was dying. Robert Poitevin her con- 
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fessor and some of her ladies were gath- 
ered round her bed when Marguerite de 
Salignac entered hastily and said to the 
priest in a low tone, ‘‘ You must per- 
suade madame to pardon Jamet.”’ 

**She has done so already,” he re- 
plied ; ‘‘ she has pardoned every one.’’ 

But the dauphine overheard the con- 
solatory assurance. ‘‘I have not,” said 
she. 

“Saving your grace, madame,’ re- 
turned the confessor, ‘‘ you have. It 
was your duty to pardon all who may 
have wronged you, and you have done 
it.” 

‘*T have not,’’ repeated Margaret em- 
phatically. A third time the priest re- 
peated his assertion, and a third time 
Margaret denied it. 

Her attendants looked at each other 
dismayed by the dying girl’s terrible 
sincerity. A soul so deeply stirred by 
human passion was in no fit state to de- 
part. But presently Madame de St. 
Michel, the oldest and most trusted of 
her ladies, took courage and reminded 
her young mistress of that divine for- 
giveness which we all desire, and which 
is only granted to those who from their 
hearts forgive. There was a pause, and 
at last Margaret answered faintly, ‘I 
forgive him, and from my heart.”” But 
the anxious listeners observed that she 
never uttered the name of the enemy it 
was so hard to pardon. Presently the 
dauphine murmured wearily that if it 
were not contrary to her marriage vow, 
she would be sorry she ever came of her 
own free will to France. And with yet 
more piteous sentence, ‘‘ Fi de la vie, ne 
m’en parle plus,” upon her lips, she 
passed away. She had not completed 
her twenty-first year. 

As we read of the long pent up bitter- 
ness revealed in this strange scene, we 
are reminded of another of Margaret’s 
race, that James V. of whom it is re- 
corded that, among many royal quali- 
ties, ‘‘He had this strange humor, he 
did not know how to forgive.”’ 

Margaret was buried in the cathedral 
of Chalons with fitting solemnity and 
amid general lamentation. Many years 
afterwards when Louis had come to the 
throne, he removed her remains to 
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Tours and laid them in a chapel which 
she herself had founded. The circum- 
stances of her death caused great excite- 
ment in Chalons, and the indignation 
against Du Tillay rose so high that an 
inquiry was held into his conduct. In 
the following year the whole story was 
raked up again, it seems at the dau- 
phin’s special request, and on this occa- 
sion the queen herself gave evidence. 
Nothing came of the trial. Du Tillay 
yas loud in his protestations of inno- 
cence. He vowed that he had never 
seen anything in Madame Marguerite 
unworthy of a good and honorable lady ; 
nor had he,so far as he could remem- 
ber, ever spoken an injurious word of 
her. On the contrary, it was he who 
had been slandered, and he was ready 
to maintain his assertion with his sword 
in the king’s presence. The master of 
the dauphine’s household and Louis de 
Laval were eager to accept the chal- 
lenge, but the king forbade the duel. 
By dint of much hard swearing Du Til- 
lay appears to have convinced his judges 
that he had done no intentional wrong ; 
and we hear of him five years after tak- 
ing an active part in the war in Nor- 
mandy. 

Later on astill darker story was whis- 
pered about the court. It was hinted 
that the dauphin had grown very weary 
of his childless wife and had found 
means to relieve himself of her. Louis 
was no doubt grateful in his own way to 
Providence for the convenient dispensa- 
tion which released him from an irksome 
boad ; but I cannot find any proof that 
he was directly responsible for the dau- 
phine’s death. 


H. C. MACDOWALL. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
MR. BALFOUR’S WORK IN THE WEST OF 
IRELAND. 

IN order to judge, not by hearsay but 
by personal scrutiny, the workings of 
Mr. Balfour’s Congested Districts Board 
among the poorest of the Irish peas- 
antry, I visited, a few days ago, the 
centres of actual work and possible devel- 
opment inthe West. It was not my first 
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visit, for, as long ago as 1876, and on 
more than one occasion since then, I had 
wandered in hooker or curragh among 
the islands and along the coast, and 
crossed on foot the bogs and mountains 
of the mainland. The opening of July, 
1892, found us completing the thirty 
miles of sea which divide the island of 
Aran from Galway. Kilronan, on Inish- 
more, the largest, as the name signifies, 
of the islands, was our landing-place. As 
we approached the pier, behind which 
several hookers were moored loading 
kelp, a characteristic picture met our 
eyes : a curragh, or canvas canoe, sunk 
low in the water under a mountain of 
black, glistening seaweed fresh from th » 
rocks, on the top of which, as on a load 
of hay, lay on his face, with upturned 
feet, an islander quietly smoking, while 
his companions in the bow plied the oars. 
The brown hair of the raw cowhide san- 
dals peculiar to these islands, where the 
sharp limestone rock forbids the bare 
feet of the mainland, showed conspicu- 
ously on the upturned feet. These san- 
dals, called pampooties, are shaped to the 
foot from the raw hide, and kept pliable 
in water when not in wear; and it is 
worth noting that the Scandinavian fish- 
curer, Govertson, said he had seen the 
same foot-gear among the Laps in the 
north of Norway, and that the pampooties 
bore the same name. The men in the 
curragh, like the other islanders, wore 
short trousers made of stuff woven by 
hand-looms from the island wool and 
dyed light blue, a long waistcoat of 
the same material, and no coat, for no 
islandman possesses a coat, but all are 
at times in their shirtsleeves. The pier 
at Kilronan, where large hookers were 
taking in cargoes of slag-like kelp, leads 
to the most important village on the 
islands; but a shorter way to the west- 
ern cliffs is to be obtained by pulling 
across the bay in a curragh to Killeany. 
Killeany, too, is a better place to land if 
you wish to obtain at once a glimpse of 
the past and an introduction to the pres- 
ent of Aran. You run under the ivy- 
mantled walls of a sixteenth-century 
castle, past its disused water-gate to the 
quay, where a newly erected apparatus 
for boiling tan and dipping the mackerel] 
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nets introduces you at once to the era of 
progress, the work directly of the Rev. 
W.3. Green, who, acting for the Con- 
gested Districts Board, is carrying out 


with great ability and success Mr. Bal- | 


four’s policy of building up by State 
guidance and aid a permanent prosperity 
among the poverty-stricken people of 
ithe West. 

A glimpse of the island may here be 
given, though a description of its well- 
preserved ancient pagan fortresses and 
early Christian ecclesiastical remains 
cannot be attempted. Inishmore, like 
the two smaller islands, Inishmaan and 
Inisheer, which form the Aran group, 
is composed of layers of limestone rock 
stratified horizontally, with plain signs 
of glacial action in the gigantic granite 
boulders which are strewn over it, car- 
ried down from the distant mountains of 
Connemara when Aran was still a part 
of the mainland. The sheer limestone 
cliffs, which face the open Atlantic to 
the west, slope gradually terrace by ter- 
race down to the sheltered eastern side. 
Ilere the prevailing west wind has no 


power, and here is to be found whatever | 


cultivation and whatever village life 


there is. So excellent is the quality of | 


the grass that grows between the lime- 
stone blocks and on the thin soil of the 
terraces that it is an accepted saying in 
Connaught that ‘the lickings of Aran 
are better than the pastures of Conne- 
lara,” a saying which the appearance 
of the cows and young stock amply jus- 
tifies. 

Aran has been called by the people of 
the West **the island of flowers,’ and 
the absence of trees emphasizes the 
effect of the blossoming plants that jewel 
every crevice of the erey limestone 
slopes. Landing at Killeany and push- 
ing across the island to the western eliffs, 
one obtains a vivid impression of the 
whole. As we pulled under the ivied 
castle walls, there came a light air 
breathing off shore, and faintly fragrant 
vith the scent of white clover, meadow- 
sweet, honeysuckle and wild rose. The 
lark ocean sapphire of the deep sea 
changed as the water shoaled to semi- 

parent beryl, through which the 
volden-brown = bladder-wrack showed 


clear, rising gradually above the level 
of the water and making a girdle of 
color to the gently sloping strands of 
the bay. The little meadows in the 
stone-fenced crofts, as we began to push 
inland, were full of white clover, yellow 
bird’s-foot trefoil, blue fairyflax, creamy- 
feathered meadowsweet, and ruby-col- 
|ored and pink wild geranium. The rock 
|walls, which rose terrace by terrace, 
were festooned with dark ivy and starred 
with pale gold of honeysuckle blossom 
and delicate pink of wild roses. 

By narrow lanes, rock paven, rock 
walled, knee-deep in dark green luxuri- 
ance of bracken and ferns mixed with 
| flowering brambles, we rose to a sort of 
‘tableland that consisted of horizontal 
ibeds of grey limestone, over which 
|spread from every rift and crevice the 
| burnet-leafed rose whose fragrant and 
creamy-hued blossoming was almost 
over. Mixed with these I noticed a spe- 
|cies of creeping bramble or dewberry, 
| which bears an edible red fruit, known in 
| Aran as crubeens. At intervals a kind of 
wild geranium lit with its bright crimson 
petals the gloomy slabs of stone. But 
| soon, the ferns began to claim an undi- 
vided empire. The maidenhair fern, 
with its delicate green and feathery foli- 
age and polished black stems, fledged 
‘every coign of vantage and filled every 
|erevice in the grey rocks. Then, as at 
‘last the path approached the Atlantic to 
ithe west, the vivid emerald of the sea 
spleenwort choked in luxuriant masses 
the cracks of the horizontal limestone 
beds, till scattered seapinks succeeded, 
‘the last vegetation on the ocean-facing, 
spray-beaten cliffs of Inishmore. Here 
I found two islanders standing on the 
edge of the sheer wall of rock, and drop- 
ping their lines two hundred feet down 
the precipitous cliff, and drawing up 





from the tossing surges below, glittering- 

iscaled bream and black pollack or glas- 
son, and a species of wrasse which they 
ealled rock-connors. These fish, they 
told me, they use at home or dry for 
oceasional sale on the mainland. 

Up to this point the absence of birds 
had been noticeable, and the stillness, 
save for a low sea murmur that never 
completely died away. But now the 
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low sea murmur changed to the thunder 
of league-long rollers on the sheer cliffs, 
and the hollow bellowing in the caverns 
in the limestone beneath our feet of the 
excavating sea. The sky was blue, but 
the cliff on which we stood was wet 
with continual showers of spray from 
blow-holes in the sea-caves and open 
inlets here and there, where the surges 
had beaten their way a little distance 
through the rock wall that breasted their 
untiring assault. 

On the western cliffs the bird life of 
the island is congregated. On the low 
eastern shore, except the cry of a soli- 
tary corncrake from one of the little 
meadows in the crofts, there was no 
sign of birds. On the cliffs you meet 
now a rock-pigeon with iridescent neck 
flying strongly past, now a red-billed 
chough, and as you look down into any 
of the openings where the waves have 
hollowed their way a little distance in- 
land you see companies of hoarse-voiced 
sea-fowl ranged in long files, black guil- 
lemots, puffins, white kittiwakes and 
many a gull more, on the ledges of the 
steep rock wall, or occasionally floating 
like snowflakes across the depth of air 
from precipice to precipice, while dark- 
green cormorants preen their plumage 
on the weedy reefs below. 

Far away to the left one descries a 
line of low, dark rock rising out of the 
purple ocean, which flashes like flint and 
steel where it strikes on the westward 
scarp. In front, the immensity of the 
open Atlantic stretches to the nearest 
mainland, the shores of North America, 
thousands of miles away. At your feet 
the giant rollers sweep in, their curving 


necks maned with ‘* the hoar sea’s infi- | 


nite spray,” ‘*romng dAd¢ acmetov idwp,”’ 
and crash with lead-like shock on the 
solid bulwark of limestone. Here and 
there a red-winged, black-boilied hooker 
crawls across the wrinkle: plain of sea. 
At more than one point on the cliffs rise 


the Cyelopean walls of the fastnesses | 


of what pagan race who shall say ? 
The very name of their builders has 
passed away, but the great walls yet defy 
the ravages of all-consuming time. 
Returning to the eastern 
side of the island, with its jewelry of 


sheltered 
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flowers and its network of little stone- 
walled crofts and fields, I noted that the 
crops this year look well. Potatoes 
promise to yield heavily ; rye is evenly 
grown and well advanced; barley is 
equally good. But the area of culti- 
vated land that fringes the grey wilder- 
ness of limestone is ridiculously small 
for the number of the population, no 
less, I think, than three thousand ; and, 
as there are no peat-bogs, turf has to be 
brought in hookers from the mainland. 
Fish has always been an article of 
diet as long as there are potatoes, for 
no one in Aran would think of eating 
fish with bread. But of the wealth of 
the deep-sea harvest at their doors the 
people knew nothing till this year. The 
success of the spring mackerel fishing, 
an experiment due to the efforts of the 
Rev. W. 8S. Green, and the aid given 
by the Congested Districts Board carry- 
ing out the beneficent and far-sighted 
plans of Mr. Balfour, has opened their 
eyes, and an encouraging sign is the 
fact, which I saw for myself, that sev- 
eral owners of hookers have, at their 
own expense, altered and fitted out 
|their boats, before used only to carry 
| kelp and turf, for the autumn mackerel 
| fishing. The people of Aran have seen 
| strangers from Arklow carrying away 
hundreds of pounds of money won from 
|the waters that surround their island 
home, and the object lesson has done 
|its work. If this can be done by Wick- 
| low men the men of Aran do not intend 
to be left far behind. 
| The difficulties of carrying out the 
| experiment of the spring mackerel fish- 
ing would have daunted a less deter- 
mined man than the representative of 
the Congested Districts Board. Though 
the Aran islanders are good fishermen, 
especially those of Inishmaan and 
Inisheer, they were neither disposed 
nor equipped to undertake an experi- 
ment on the seale of that planned by 
| Mr. Green. Accordingly he was obliged 
| to subsidize seven boats from Arklow, 
with experienced skippers and crews, to 
give the Aran waters a fair trial. <A 
single hooker from the island joined 
them. Two boais provided by Miss 
Skerritt, and two by Miss Mansfield, 
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were manned with people from the 
mainland. A steamer from Galway was 
subsidized to carry the fish. An ice- 
hulk was moored off the island. The 
extreme severity of the weather seemed 
likely to render useless all these elab- 
orate preparations; and until April 6th 
the experiment was unsuccessful. Then 
it was that the first take of six thousand 
mackerel put heart into the dispirited 
fishing fleet. Mr. Green had proved 
his powers as a prophet; the fish, as 
he had foretold, were there. Though 
stormy weather continued and the boats 
could get out only once or twice a week, 
such was their success —a single fine 
night having seen a take of seventy- 
three thousand fish, which were safely 
despatched by rail from Galway — that 
the Arklow boats earned from £430 for 
the most successful crew down to £300 
for the least successful, while the local 
boats, with their untrained crews, 
cleared £70 each. The value of the 
spring mackerel fishing is now an estab- 
lished fact, and next year will see the 
Aran islanders throwing themselves 
heartily into the work of reaping and 
garnering the rich harvest of their own 
seas. 

The next experiment which is to be 
tried —if the trial has not already be- 
gun — is the herring fishery. The Ark- 
low crews, having applied for a subsidy 
and having been refused, were, never- 
theless, when I was on Inishmore in 
the first week of July, coming on their 
own account to try their fortune again. 
Here, one may observe that for govern- 
ment to subsidize an industry may, as 
in this case, mean to give the required 
start, and be the means, not of discour- 
aging, but of encouraging and develop- 
ing individual effort, and consequent 
prosperity and independence. Thanks 
to Mr. Balfour’s timely aid the develop- 
ment of the fisheries of the West has 
begun. An Englishman has ordered 





two boats to be built —one in Galway | 
(as an experiment) and one in the Isle | 
of Man—and their crews he has al-| 
lowed to be selected by Mr. Green in | 
South Connemara. 

The herring fishery then has yet to | 
be tried ; but there is good ground for! 


| hope. 
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The autumn mackerel fishing, 
too, will be an experiment made attrac- 


tive by the success of the spring. 
Everywhere in the neighborhood, not 
only on Aran but on the coast of South 
Connemara, the fishing folk are waken- 
ing up to the potentialities of prosperity 
which lie within their reach. There is 
a new spirit of enterprise and hope 
breathed into the listless lives of the 
people, and some of them at any rate 
realize to what statesman they owe the 
change. 

The good work of the Congested 
Districts Board on the Aran Islands has 
not been confined to the direct develop- 
ment of the fisheries. Technical edu- 
cation has been begun; and technical 
education, not theoretical and useless 
like the teaching of drawing or chem- 
istry to country yokels in England, but 
eminently practical and useful. The 
school of Inishmore, for teaching the 
children the mending of nets, is a large 
building of corrugated iron lined with 
felt and wood, put up at a very small 
cost. The skipper of one of the Arklow 
boats has been engaged to remain as 
instructor. The children are trained by 
him, and as an incentive are to receive, 
as soon as they are thoroughly compe- 
tent menders, one penny an hour for 
their work; and already the hope of 
thus becoming wage-earners has had 
the most excellent effect. The school- 
mistresses on the island (it may be 
observed that the national schools on the 
island are taught by mistresses) come 
to the instructor for a special class every 
Saturday, and being very intelligent 
young women, will soon be able to 
teach the children without assistance. 
This beginning of technical education 
of a practical kind will be, it is.to be 
hoped, encouraged and aided in every 
way-by the government. The extension 
of technical education in connection 
with the national schools presents, | 
think, an open door for progress in 
Ireland, and a useful hint for England, 
who, in this, still lags behind. The 
buildings and teachers are already pro- 
vided, and with little expense large re- 
sults can be obtained. All trouble of 
boarding and lodging children would be 
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by this system got rid of. The Bal- 
timore school is no doubt a success, but 
it has had the advantage of exceptionally 
favorable conditions. It is placed ina 
centre of the fishing industry where the 
circumstances foster the discussion of 
business, that business talk which is so 
important a part of practical technical 
education. But the Baltimore system 
is too costly to be generally adopted ; 
whilst the adoption of a scheme of tech- 
nical education, whether in fishing or 
agriculture, strictly adapted to the need 
of each locality, in connection with the 
National schools, would do much to pre- 
pare the rising generation to take a 
successful part in the struggle of life. 
The need, again, of regular training 
to make good fishermen of the coast 
population of Connemara is testified to 
by the best judges, who say it will take 
years to make the present race of youths 
on the mainland, fishermen in any real 
sense at all. Take for instance the 
Clifden men. When Miss Skerritt was 
persuaded by that energetic and intelli- 
gent priest, Father Lynsky, to supply 
two boats to Clifden, she sent over the 
builder of the boats, and his estimate of 
the Clifden men who were to man them 
is expressed by his opinion: ‘ You 
might as well give them two line-of- 
battle ships at once.’”? These boats were 
lent to the Congested Districts Board 
on condition that they were to be 
manned with Clifden men, who were to 
be trained on board them. But here 
came the practical difficulty of getting 
men to try the experiment. The un- 
conquerable Father Lynsky usefully 
exercised his authority. He literally 
pressed six men against their will into 
the service and brought them out to the 
boat. One, however, at the last mo- 
ment obstinately insisted on returning 
to the shore. In vain Father Lynsky 
put on pressure ; he was obliged at last 
to give it up, with a parting threat of 
retaliation “ [’ll marry you to a widow, 
I will,” the worst temporal punishment 
the good priest could devise. When out 
at sea in rough weather for the first 
time, the skilled skipper had to put 
these unskilled and _terror-stricken 
hands under the hatches to prevent 
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them from being drowned. But by this 
time they have gained confidence, the 
news of their large earnings has reached 
their friends, and there is now no lack 
of volunteers. 

Important as is technical education 
and training, there is something of still 
greater importance to the development 
of the fisheries of the West. I mean 
the organization of the market all along 
the coast. The people are always ask- 
ing for large boats and gear. If they 
had them (until the certainty of a regu- 
lar market is secured), they would use 
the boats for carrying kelp and turf, the 
only things that up to the present could 
pay. Lobster fishing, of course, is an 
exception, and this is carried on in many 
places with great perseverance and suc- 
cess. There is a good market for live 
lobsters, and yet the people do not ask 
for lobster pots, etc. They work hard 
at the lobsters, as they do at kelp- 
making, for both pay well and above all 
surely. Here a word of warning may 
be given. The killing of very small 
lobsters, if persisted in, will ruin the 
lobster-fishery. The fishermen them- 
selves eat the lobsters they take below 
the legal size ; but even the legal size 
is too small. Better marketing arrange- 
ments, made possible by better steam 
communication, would set things right, 
and the people, sure of a market for 
their fish, would get the gear and boats 
themselves. 

What is really required is a sufficiently 
large sum from government to subsidize 
a line of steamers to call regularly at all 
the fishing ports. The Norwegians 
have subsidized such a line on a large 
scale up their coast, simply because they 
find it cheaper and more efficient than 
roads and railways. A certain amount 
of steam communication exists. It re- 
quires, however, to be focussed to the 
proper centres. In this way first must 
the fisheries of the West be developed. 
Harbors, too, are wanted at many places 
on the coast; half the harbor works 
done before 1890-1 were useless. Money 
could be usefully spent in special works 
projected by a skilled man who thor- 
oughly knows what is needed, and such 
a man the government fortunately have 
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secured in the Rev. W.S. Green. That 
mistakes may occur if local influence is 
paramount is shown by the very serious 
error of running the light railway inland 
by way of Oughterard to Clifden across 
a region of uninhabited bogs, instead of 
along the coast, where the whole popu- 
lation lies, and is in sore need of means 
of communication. It would be well 
even now to run a line from Galway to 
the excellent harbor of Cashla Bay in- 
stead of from Oughterard to Clifden. 

That money spent in light railways is 
useful in educating the people in habits 
of steady work is shown by the fact, 
confirmed to me by the able engineer 
who is making the line, that the Achil 
men employed on the light railroad to 
Achil Sound were at first worthless, but 
have now become first-rate laborers, 
who would earn good wages on railway 
works in any part of the United King- 
dom. 

Before quitting the subject of the 
fresh-fish supply something must be said 
about trawling, and it may be observed 
that it is now beyond question that 
Clew Bay and Blacksod Bay can be 
lished by trawlers ata profit. This year 
(1 take this from the general talk of the 
people of the coast), fourteen trawlers, 
English and French, made about £100 
apiece weekly during the trawling sea- 
son, 

If the fresh-fish industry is to be de- 
veloped it is plain that either steamers 
must be subsidized, as I have proposed, 
or that three steamers must be bought 
to be placed first at one place and then 
at another, may required, to 
vather the fish and bring them to cen- 
If, for 


as be 
tres of railway communication. 
instance, the spring mackerel fishing 
should be started next year, in- 
tended, at Teelin, in Donegal, it will be 
necessary to have asteamer there for the 
few weeks of the season to run the fish 
to the nearest port where there 1s _ rail- 
way communication, 

Another point I would like to insist 
practical impor- 
Mr. Wrench, who 1s improving 
the stock in the congested districts by 


as 1S 


on of immediate 


is 


banee, 


the introduction of good blood, uses 
with excellent effect the staff 


of the | 
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Land Commission to assist him. Mr. 
Green, who is engaged in the far more 
troublesome and heavy, as well as more 
important, work of fisheries develop- 
ment, has no staff at all, and as the work 
extends it is impossible for one man to 
do everything without a regular staff of 
men to assist him in the details and the 
correspondence. No time should be 
lost in getting together such a staff, or 
in putting the staff of the Irish Fisheries 
Board at his disposal. 

I have spoken of the spring mackerel 
fishing ; and what I have said applies 
equally to the herring fishery and the 
autumn fishery of mackerel. The sun- 
fish fishery is so uncertain and irregular, 
that beyond the preparation of proper 
gear for killing at spots visited from 
time to time by schools of these great 
fish, nothing can be done. 

The industry of curing fish (cod, ling, 
and mackerel) is of high potential value, 
and the Norwegian fishcurer, provided 
by the Congested Districts Board, has 
already given instruction in Inishboffin, 
and at Ardmore on the mainland. 
Large quantities of cod and ling, caught 
with the hook and line from curraghs, 
are daily brought in, and excellent 
prices are being obtained, and the fisher- 
men, now sure of a market, fish with an 
energy, perseverance, and success they 
had not shown before. 

A second curer has been engaged, 
and the work of instruction in curing 
will be continued in the island of Inish- 
kea, and at Portacloy, in North Mayo, 
and Teelin, in Donegal. This industry 
of curing cod and ling, and also the 
curing of harvest mackerel for the 
American market, admit of vast devel- 
opment, and will give much regular 
employment to the dense population of 
the seacoast and islands. Ireland alone 
jspends £200,000 yearly in importing 
|what its own fishermen could supply. 
icin is also a great demand for cod, at 








comparatively high prices, in Spain, 
especially mm the eastern and southern 
| provinces, while cured mackerel sell 
|well in the United States. How this 


|regular and well-paid work will improve 
lthe material prosperity, and also the 
morals of such islanders as those of In- 























ishkea, no one will need to be told who 
knows how much enforced idleness, 
varied by the making, the smuggling, 
and the drinking of potheen used in past 
years to occupy their time. 

All the islandmen, being skilled in 
the use of the curragh, and having 
some knowledge of fishing, and gener- 
ally of the management of hookers, will 
throw themselves with vigor into every 
part of the fishing industry when they 
tind they have a market for what they 
catch, and that work therefore means 
money. On the mainland, too, there 
are numbers of hookers, pookawns, 
and glothiogues, which, with little cost, 
might be converted into fishing-boats, 
and would be converted if there was a 
market for the fish. 

It remains to speak of the kelp- 
makers’ industry. This will be bene- 
fited indirectly but very considerably by 
the increased employment of labor on 
the fisheries, thereby decreasing the 
number of hands engaged in kelp- 
making, diminishing the output of kelp, 
and as a necessary consequence putting 
up the price. Of the extent of the 
kelp-making industry I got some notion 
as I watched, from the deck, the distant 
shore, while our bows were threshing 
through the Atlantic waves on the way 
from the Aran Islands to the mainland 
at Roundstone. As far as the eye could 
reach along the rocky coast of Conne- 
mara rose pillars of blue smoke from 
the kelp furnaces, forming a floating 
veil through which the purple mountain- 
peaks beyond showed indistinct and 
shadowy. 

I have dwelt on the success of the 
fishery experiment on the Aran Islands ; 
for it is there that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, with praiseworthy caution, 
gradually feeling their way to the points 
of least resistance, where expenditure 
of money will produce permanent re- 
sults, have scored an immediate and 
striking success. But the possibilities 
of the fishing industry on the whole of 
the western coast and islands are 
immense. Nor are fishermen (if one 
excepts Achil and certain parts of the 
mainland coast) wanting. The fact that 


the Aran Islanders had no notion of the 
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| wealth of mackerel that could be taken 
from their waters might lead to the 
|error of supposing that the islanders 
| there and elsewhere are not good fisher- 
imen. They are often, it is true, not 
| good sailors, but that is a very different 
| thing. They have not had the equip- 
ment for deep-sea fishing, and if they 
had had the equipment they had no 
means of disposing of a big haul of fish. 
But the fishermen of Aran, especially 
of Inishmaan and Inisheer, have long 





{pursued with success hand-line and 


long-line fishing near their own shores, 
taking great numbers of cod and ling. 
Indeed, long-line fishing and hand-line 
fishing has been carried on with success 
in all the islands along the coast, and 
what is needed is simply the knowledge 
of the best methods of curing and the 
means of getting a sure market for 
their fish. 

The fishing is done chiefly from cur- 
raghs or canvas canoes, which are ad- 
mirable sea boats, and will live in a 
rough sea better than a big hooker, ris- 
ing on the waves like seagulls. I have 
some experience of curraghs, having 
rowed with three men to islands many 
miles out from the mainland ; for in- 
stance, from Doogort in Achil to Duvil- 
laun and on to Inishkea, where the 
swift, buoyant, keelless motion, as of a 
live thing, made the leagues of broad- 
backed rollers a delight to cross. The 
oars are fitted with a projecting piece of 
wood, pierced with a hole which re- 
ceives the thowl-pin. The blades are 
made very narrow, I suppose to avoid 
vatching the wind. Each man pulls two 
oars. In addition to their seaworthy 
qualities, the curraghs have the merit of 
very light weight, which enables them 
to be carried ashore on the heads of 
the oarsmen without any difficulty, and, 
fragile as they look, they are safe on the 
most rugged coast as well as in the 
roughest sea. Better sailing vessels 
than their lug-sailed pookawns and little 
glothioques the Western fishermen might 
easily find, but scarcely better row-boats 
than their curraghs. In these the men 
of Inishshark and Inishboffin have long 
been used to pursue and kill the sunfish, 
as the great basking shark is called. In 
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these the lobster fishers of Connemara 
will venture up the coast for weeks, 
camping under the upturned curragh, 
whose tarred canvas supplies a rain- 
proof roof. 

The great need, as I have said, is not 
so much boats and gear, as a convenient 
and sure market. The absence of resi- 
dent and moneyed landowners who, like 
Mr. Allies on Inishboflin, might do 
much for their people, makes govern- 
ment guidance as well as aid neccessary. 
The Western islanders and coastmen 
have no idea of bettering their position ; 
they fish when they have need ; after a 
big take they enjoy themselves on the 
proceeds, never putting by money. 
Theirs is a primitive and contented ex- 
istence. Often pinched by poverty, 
they are at times able to spend freely in 
whiskey and tobacco—the latter of 
which, indeed, they regard not as a 
luxury, but as a necessity of ‘life. In 
considering the condition of the Western 
islanders one must not ignore an impor- 
tant if uncertain source of gain. 


making of potheen, or illicit whiskey, is 


pursued on some islands as a regular 
When the weather is stormy 
and the police cannot come out from 
the mainland, the work goes on apace. 
An instructive object lesson in the ex- 
penditure, on whiskey and porter, of 
the islanders, on such islands as Aran, 
ix afforded by watching the hookers 
discharge their cargo. The barrels 
would not be there if there was no one 
to pay for and empty them. On islands 
like Inishkea the people with unfailing 
Irish hospitality will offer you a jug of 
potheen as in England they might (if 
you were willing to pay for it) offer you 
a jug of beer. The poor Celt of Con- 
naught receives you with a large cour- 
tesy unknown to the Saxon peasant. It 
is the veriest nonsense to speak of such 
a people as Ilottentots—a term which 
is much more truly applicable, though I 
should certainly not apply it, to English 
agricultural laborers. 


business. 


no comparison between the average 
English laborer and the average man of 
the coast or islands of the west of Ire- 
land. 


The | 


For intelligence, | 
courage, good feeling, there is positively | 
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At the same time one may admit their 
religious ideas are in places somewhat 
primitive. Something very like fetish- 
ism might have been found not long ago 
in Inishkea, where the local idol used 
to be beaten, with the object of teach- 
ing him to regard the worshippers’ 
prayers for good weather. The wooden 
image of the Saint Molaise, known as 
Father Molash, on Inishmurray in Don- 
egal Bay, has, by all accounts, passed 
unscathed through such ordeals as that 
of being burned under a turf stack by 
one whose prayer had gone unanswered ; 
jand again of being carried to sea and 
| thrown overboard by another indignant 





| worshipper, an ordeal which merely 


showed that the saint was an excel- 
lent swimmer, for he was back in his 
chapel in an incredibly short time. 
Inishmurray, as might be expected 
after this, is a holy island. A little 
arth from Inishmurray thrown on a 
rough sea, will, one hears from the 
mainland people, calm the waves. A 
turf laid on a stone from Inishmurray 
will light readily. But, at all events, if 
his religious instincts be occasionally a 
little misdirected, the mind of the West- 
ern peasant is not wholly occupied with 
material cares and pleasures. The dues 
he pays to his priest might shame many 
a wealthy English Protestant. The 
purity of the village life would astonish 
any one whose notions were formed by 
a study of peasant morals in England, 
Wales, or Scotland. The priest’s rule 
still absolute, though his Circean 
powers are less implicitly believed ; 
only a few now believe that he can raise 
the dead, and one seldom hears such 
statements, at one time common, as 
‘¢ He’s a good man, Father Lavelle ; he 
never turned a man into a goat on this 
island.” 

The islander’s diet is not as varied or 
as good as it might be. I have always 
found it difficult to get fish to eat when 
visiting islands where the seas teemed 
with them. As I have already ob- 
served, he will eat fish himself only as 
\long as he has potatoes to eat with it. 
| Furthermore, he dislikes flat fish and 

confines himself chiefly to such fish as 
bream, gurnard, wrasse, and glasson or 


is 
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coalfish. I have seen the sea boiling 
with schools of mackerel off Achil 
Island, and no one putting out to catch 
them. Again, when they made a large 
take, I have seen — years ago, it is true 
—the mackerel rotting on the beach 
when they might have been preserved 
and sold, had the islander understood 
how to ream and cure the fish, and 
known where to find a market. The 
islanders are not careful to preserve 
any springs of water there may be 
on the island. They will even wash 
their clothes at a spring—for they do 
not drink water except converted into 
tea. They prefer their whiskey raw, 
and if they want something weaker, 
drink milk. There are a fair number 
of wells in Aran, for water is to be 
found in a layer of shale above the lime- 
stone ; but here as elsewhere I noticed 
little care was taken to protect the water 
from contamination. By one of the 
wells a pretty picture was seen not long 
ago. A little girl of six taking care of 


two babies and *‘ waiting for the water,”’ 
as she said, and when a little collected 


on the shallow well, scooping it up with 
a mug and gradually filling a churn 
which her mother was to return to 
fetch home. Even on Inishmore in 
Aran a visitor will not fare sumptu- 
ously every day. A friend told me of 
the experiences of some weeks’ stay 
last year. One day there was no bread 
to be had. The baker, it seemed, had 
gone to Galway for ‘the inside of a 
week,’’ and there could be no bread got 
till his return. Another week was lived 
in the expectation of getting a leg of 
mutton, which did at lastarrive. Eggs, 
milk and cakes baked in a pot-oven, that 
is, a three-legged pot heated by piling 
red-hot turf under and over it, are usu- 
ally to be obtained. 

As regards the relief works under- 
taken during Mr. Balfour’s administra- 
tion, they have been, as a rule, excel- 
lently well planned and executed. They 
have not only supplied an immediate 
livelihood to a population reduced for 
the time being to the verge of starva- 
tion, but they will remain a lasting 
benefit to their makers and to their de- 
scendants after them. Among the best 
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of the works of permanent usefulness 
is the new harbor at Rusheen, for which 
the Inishboffin fishermen, and especially 
the people of Rusheen, are deeply grate- 
ful. Other works on the islands might 
be mentioned ; for instance, the im- 
provement of the harbor on Inishturk, 
and the road-making and repairing on 
Achil and the Aran Islands. <A useful 
bit of expenditure, which however be- 
longs to another category, though it, too, 
is due to Mr. Balfour, is the subsidizing 
of the steamer between Aran and Gal- 
way, by which often as much as from 
seven to ten tons of cod and ling are 
shipped in a single day. There have, 
of course, been errors of judgment. 
The error of running the light railway 
inland to Clifden by way of Oughterard, 
instead of along the coast by way of 
Cashla Bay, has been to some extent 
repeated in the extension of the line 
that is to join Westport to Achil Sound. 
This line ought to, but does not, tap the 
teeming waters of that richest of trawl- 
ing-grounds, Blacksod Bay, and so sup- 
ply a market for the hardy fishermen of 
Inishkea, and encourage fishing among 
the unenterprising villagers of <Achil. 
This can be remedied either by contin- 
uing the line from Achil Sound to Bel- 
mullet, or better, perhaps, by running a 
new line from Ballina to Belmullet, thus 
opening up the poorest part of Con- 
naught, the district of Knockadaff, and 
giving access to the market not only to 
the fisheries of Blacksod Bay, but also 
to the fisheries at Broadhaven and 
Portacloy, where fish-curing will soon 
be gomg on under the instruction of a 
trained curer supplied by the Congested 
Districts Board. 

From the islands and the coast where 
I began my inquiry, 1 wentinland. The 
population keeps chiefly to the coast, 
and the desolation of uninhabited moun- 
tain and bog is dreary. The mountains 
catch the clouds from the Atlantic, and 
send them down in spouting rain. The 
outside car crawls along the endless, 
unfenced road. Yet there are compen- 
sations in wild scenery,which fixes one’s 
attention even in the prevailing dull or 
wet weather, and is magnificent when 
the sun reigns for afew hours. The flora, 
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ihe soil, and the scenery is wholly un- | 
like what one sees on the Aran Islands. | 
Here the rock is granite, the soil is black 
bog, and rivers and lakes of dark bog- 
water abound. The maidenhair fern is 
no longer found, but bushy masses of 
the queenly Osmunda fern fledge with 
light-green frondage the dark streams. 
Tall foxgloves raise their spikes of pur- 
ple blossom from dense undergrowth of 
bracken. Beds of yellow flag-flowers, 
set in sword-like leaves, border the black 
water of the rivers. The dark, univer- 
sal bog is beginning to change its garb 
of russet-brown for imperial purple of 
blossoming heather. Already the deli- 
cate pink waxen bells of the cross- 
leafed heath begin to show. Broad 
patches of ground are gay with deep 
gold of bog-asphodel, varied with white 
streamers of bog-cotton. The sage- 
green foliage of the aromatic bog-myrtle 
makes a scanty coppice here and there. 
Orchises, purple and pink and white, 
paint the brown levels. Soft spots in the 
bog are delicately colored with the poet’s 
‘little marsh-plant tender green, and 
Beds 


pricked at lip with tender red.”’ 
of exquisitely branched white moss form 
in places a background to rosy heather- 


blossom. From time to time one comes 
on loughs of black bog-water, mirroring 
the changeful sky, and covered for yards 
from the shore with water-lilies, which 
light with starry white cups the smooth 
green of their broad leaves. In some of 
the loughs there are little islands so 
densely wooded to the water’s edge that 
the trees seem to rise directly out of the 
glassy blackness. At intervals the 
mountain rivers leap down their boul- 
dered beds, the dark water ‘ crested 
with tawny foam, like the mane of a 
chestnut steed.’’ Nowhere is there any 
sign of man, except where the perpen- 
dicular black walls of the turf cutting are 
marked like courses of masonry by the 
strokes of the turf-slane. 

Beyond and above the bog the wild 
outline of the grey granite mountains 
rises in fantastic forms. Down the 
steep mountain walls caseade the rain- 
fed streams, seen from afar marking 





the green velvet of the grass slopes like | 
skeins of white wool; white specks or 
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black dots, faintly seen, occasionally 
vary the hillsides where sheep or cattle 
are grazing. The bright rain-washed 
emerald of the sunlit steeps is darkened 
with moving shadows as the flying 
clouds pass over. The farther moun- 
tains are amethyst hued, deepening to 
a dull violet blue where the shadows lie 
in the hollows of the glens. The high 
peaks are scarfed with white cloud. 
This is when there is open sunshine. 
The prevailing weather is cloudy, and 
the grey sky of the west, the soft clear 
air is full of subdued light, have their 
own peculiar charm. 

A characteristic feature of the coun- 
try are the long fjords, by which the 
Atlantic reaches far into the land. 
There the power of the far ocean is felt 
as the rise and fall of the tide bares 
or covers the golden brown girdle of 
seaweed that edges those mountain- 
bosomed waters, a soft steel-grey on 
cloudy days, a sapphire blue when a 
cloudless sky bends over them. Into 
the fjord rush brown rivers loved of 
salmon and white trout. Follow up one 
of these rivers, with its tawny cascades 
foaming between glittering boulders of 
granite. By its side you will find beds 
of Osmunda fern flourishing breast- 
high. On the grey boulders, where 
there is peat enough to give root-hold, 
blushes the rosy heath mixed with pur- 
ple heather. Then, as you advance, the 
glen is filled with dense greenery of oak 
and mountain-ash, whose berries are 
beginning to color, and silver-glinting 
trunks of birch, while bright blossoms 
of red wild rose blaze over the silvery 
granite rocks or look down through lat- 
ticing leaves upon the brown swirl of 
the pool beneath a fall. 

Following up such a glen, not in Con- 
nemara, but near Achil Sound, you will 
often find yourself up to your shoulders 
in coppices of magnificent pale-flowered 
Mediterranean heath, which grows in 
great luxuriance all over this part of 
Mayo, as well as in Galway. The fish- 
ermen of Inishkea use the stems of 
this heath to make their lobster-pots, 
having observed, they will tell you, 
that they look just like stems of sea- 
weed in the water, and do not arouse 
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the suspicion of the most experienced 
lobster. 

But it was not for scenery, though I 
enjoyed it, by the way, and intend my 
descriptions as a hint to the nature-lov- 
ing tourist, that I came to Connaught. 
The second good work of the Congested 
Districts Board, second only to the 
supremely important development of 
fisheries, is to be studied with most ad- 
vantage at such centres as Achil Sound, 
Newport, and Swinford. The improve- 
ment of the horses and other livestock 
of the poor population of Connaught, by 
the introduction of the best blood —an 
improvement which is being actively 
pushed forward by the energy of Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts and Mr. Wrench — ought 
to have been begun years ago. The 
degeneration is deplorable. The people 
regard only the cheapness of the service, 
and have not the faintest perception of 
the law of heredity. The result is that 


amore diminutive and wretched lot of 
animals it would be difficult to find. 
The Congested Districts Board have 
sent a Hackney and an Arab to stand at 


Achil Sound. The people, taken by the 
superior size, almost invariably prefer 
the Hackney. The Arab, however, 
would get good polo ponies, and for 
these there is a growing demand from 
England. The Achil horses, and those 





of the neighboring mainland, run wild 
on the bogs and mountains, and the | 
first step I would recommend to the 
board would be to spend a few hundred | 
pounds in buying up the wretched stal- | 
lions that range over the bogs, either 
killing them or selling them out of the 
country. From £10 to £15 each, as far 
as I could ascertain, would be counted a 
good price. The next step would be to 
instruct the people against the error of 
working the young colts too early, a 
custom which has ruined the fore legs of 
the whole race. The cattle and pigs, 
again, are wretched. The best breed of 
cattle for Achil and the whole region up 
to Belmullet would be the West High- 
land. The Polled Angus have been tried, 
but are found too delicate. I would 
suggest the establishment of stud-farms 





at convenient centres, where Hackney 
and Arab horses, West Highland bulls, 
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Yorkshire or Berkshire boars, might be 
kept under an experienced man. From 
one stud-farm the animals might be 
moved to another, when a change of 
blood was considered desirable. 

The Congested Districts Board have 
to contend with considerable difficulties. 
The people, for this first year, have been 
suspicious and unable to understand that 
what the government have provided is 
really meant for their advantage. What 
has done most already to open their 
eyes is the fact that, while two to three 
guineas is charged to those over £20 
raluation for the use of a horse, the 
poorer man gets the same for five shil- 
lings. Some of the horses, for instance 
the horse at Newport, have been largely 
used at the higher fee, and the obvious 
reflection of the peasant is, If it is worth 
two guineas to his honor the magistrate 
or the county inspector it is worth five 
shillings to me. The cogent logic of 
results will add force to this reflection 
next year. The fact that the fee has to 
be paid in advance has also militated 
against the popularity of the system, for 
all through the West the ‘‘ foal bargain ”’ 
obtains, that is, payment on results. 

At Swinford I found the same diffi- 
culties existed. Nevertheless a large 
number of bulls—twelve shorthorns 
and one Aberdeen Angus — provided by 
the board have been sold at cost price 
to farmers on the usual conditions! and 
are established in the neighbcrhood and 
highly appreciated. The same appreci- 
ation is extended to the Hackney who 
stands in the town, while a beginning 
has been made of the improvement of 
the diminutive asses which the people 
use in that locality, by the introduction 
of a Spanish Jack. Though he is a 
giant in size and strength compared to 
the asses of the country, I am bound to 
say that I have frequently seen much 
larger Jacks in Spain, with much better 
points. It would be well if, instead of 
merely improving the breed of the asses, 
the board would encourage the breed- 
ing of mules, which would bring a high 
price and find a ready market. A stud- 

1 People of the congested districts under £20 


valuation are entitled tothe use of the bulls at the 
fee of half-a-crown, 
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farm could be established and worked 
with great advantage at Swinford. The 
farm stock of all kinds is very poor, 
though no doubt better than that of 
Achil and Belmullet. Pigs are an im- 
portant part of the livestock of the 
country, and the introduction of a num- 
ber of large Yorkshire boars, which 
might be entrusted to farmers in various 
localities, on the same sort of conditions 
as the bulls, would be an important 
move in the right direction. 

Another practical suggestion. The 
Royal Dublin Society’s prize holdings’ 
system, which has been already tried 
with remarkable success at Swinford, 
might be adopted and applied through- 
out the thickly inhabited parts of Con- 
naught by the Congested Districts 
Board. The Royal Dublin Society of- 
fered, in 1891, eighteen prizes, amount- 
ing to £27 in all, to small farmers, 
within four statute miles of Swinford, 
who should most faithfully carry out 
the directions of the society’s instructor, 
that is, work their holdings best and 
keep them freest of weeds. One hun- 
dred and thirty-four farmers entered | 
for these prizes, and a remarkable im- 
provement was the result of the pressure 
of competition. The winner of the first 
prize and the society’s silver medal 
was a small farmer, who formerly went 
to England for the harvest, but who for 
the last few years has remained at home 
and put his whole labor into his farm. 
The result is that though he has only 
eleven acres of bog-land, and pays 
£7 15s. rent, he is better off, in his own 
opinion, than he was when he went to 
England, and is indeed a thriving man. 
His chief crops, in 1891, were nearly 
two and a half acres of potatoes, and 
three and a quarter acres of oats, but he 
also grew wheat, rye, turnips, mangolds, 
and cabbage. He tills his land well | 
and weeds it thoroughly. If tenants by | 
means of instruction and encourage- 
ment given by a number of practical 
agricultural instructors established at | 





suitable centres could be taught to live | 
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at present know how to farm, and too 
commonly do not attempt to put suffi- 
cient labor into their holdings. Their 
fields are as a rule choked with weeds. 
They do not realize that this means 
loss. Much surely might be done by 
the Congested Districts Board to extend 
the Royal Dublin Society’s admirable 
experiment ; and, indeed, this would 
be no change of practice, for one must 
remember that in the matter of the intro- 
duction of improved sires it was the 
Royal Dublin Society that showed the 
way. 

The crops I saw this year throughout 
the West promised well ; but the pota- 
toes, almost invariably sown in lazy 
beds, not in drills, were a tangle of 
weeds, and the same, though to a some- 
what less extent, may be said of the state 
of the oats and rye. These weeds will 
ripen and shed their seed, as weeds 
have always done, as a matter of course, 
in Connaught. 

That the development of peasant pro- 
prietorship by the Land Purchase Acts 
has operated to improve the treatment 
of their farms by the people may be 
seen on a.barren mountain estate, not 
far off the road to Foxford, where the 
tenants have bought under the Ash- 
bourne Act and are rapidly improving 
their farms, the magic of property hay- 
ing made them industrious as well as 
contented. 

And here I may say that the Con- 
gested Districts Board will no doubt 
find their efforts to improve the condi- 
tion of the people effectively supple- 
mented by Mr. Balfour’s Land Purchase 
Act, which only requires to have a few 
hindrances removed in order to work 
freely. Of these hindrances the most 
important are the deterrent guarantee 
clauses which may be waived without 
danger to the taxpayer, when one re- 
members that the government has as 
security not only the landlord’s interest 
in a farm, but also the tenant’s, which 
is always considerable, and often not 
far short of the same value. This would 


and prosper on small farms, the diffi-| dispose of the great obstacle to the 
culty of the inland congested districts | progress of peasant proprietorship from 


would be to a great extent removed. | 


The fact is the small farmers do not 


the point of view of the buyer. The 


chief obstacle from the point of view of 























the seller is the mode of the payment, 
and landlords would sell much more 
readily if they were paid in cash and in 
full instead of in land-stock and in the 
present rather unsatisfactory manner. 
That the people are anxious to become 
owners of their land there can be no 
question, and I am certain Mr. Michael 
Davitt would have a very rough recep- 
tion, closely resembling Mr. Dillon’s 
recent experiences when rescued by the 
police from the men of Ballina, if he 
were to explain that peasant proprietor- 
ship, in common with any form of pri- 
vate property in land, was a ‘ leprous 
distilment’’ to an audience of Con- 
naught peasants. 

The improvement of the peasant’s 
livestock by the introduction of the best 
blood is, together with the development 
of the fisheries, the bulk of the actual 
work of the Congested Districts Board 
up to the present time. They have, it 
is true, paved their way to a standpoint 
of knowledge, from which they may 
best approach the whole complicated 
problem that has to be solved by ex- 
haustive enquiries into the conditions of 
life among the people with whom they 
have to deal. But in the development 
of manufactures, and the consequent 
demand for labor, lies, it is plain, one 
important means to relieve the conges- 
tion in the districts under consideration. 

Not far from Swinford at the village 
of Foxford, on the banks of the river 
Moy, an admirable example of indus- 
trial enterprise may be seen. Within 
the gates of the Convent of the Divine 
Providence, presided over by Mrs. 
Morrogh Bernard, this enterprise, which 
is at once a manufactory of woollen 
goods and an industrial school for the 
poor of the district, has been started by 
the clever and courageous lady superior. 
Mrs. Bernard was kind enough to show 
me the whole working of the establish- 
ment. There, with the aid of the best 
machinery and the motive power of the 
river Moy, they card, spin, and weave 
into blankets, frieze, and flannel the 


wool produced in the immediate neigh-| exist. 


borhood. 
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The looms started on April | upon two statute acres each, 
24th of the present year, and already aj} could judge. 
number of the then untrained girls are | toes, and some manage to feed a cow 
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able to turn out excellent woollen goods. 
Of course the buildings and machinery 
have cost a large sum of money, over 
£8,800 having been, as I gathered, al- 
ready spent. The total expense when 
all is completed will not fall far short 
of £10,000. The Congested Districts 
Board have here an opportunity of aid- 
ing the development of the woollen 
industry for which Ireland was once 
celebrated, before the jealousy of the 
English manufacturers was allowed to 
destroy her industries. The Congested 
Districts Board might well give a large 
grant, say £7,000, or at the worst lend 
£7,000 on the same terms on which 
money is lent under the Land Purchase 
Acts. Furthermore, instead of the 
unsatisfactory capitation grant which 
seems to be the only alternative, they 
might adopt the method found success- 
ful by Continental governments and 
give a liberal bounty on every yard of 
cloth produced. It may be added that 
the girls’ school, which is also managed 
and taught by the sisters, is an example 
of judicious and thorough training in 
what will be useful to the girls in after 
life. The needlework far surpasses in 
excellence the requirements of the gov- 
ernment examiners, as will be easily 
understood when it is observed that the 
girls supply large quantities of first-rate 
work to the Dublin shops. It is not 
surprising that, under the intelligent 
and judicious rule of the sisters, the at- 
tendance has grown from seventy last 
August, when the school was taken, 
to two hundred and sixteen at the time 
of my visit. 

In the immediate neighborhood of 
Foxford I visited a small congested 
estate called Rinenanny, perhaps as 
striking an instance as could be found 
of high rent, over-population, and long- 
continued intermarriage. The people 
are undoubtedly unable to live out of 
their holdings. The men go to Scotland 
or England for the harvest and bring 
back £10 or so. On this and the 
produce of the land these poor tenants 
On an average they have close 
as far as I 
On this they grow pota- 
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and reara calf. They have plenty of 
turf from the bog in front of their 
houses. They pay, as far as I could 
learn, from £2 to £3a year—for the 
land and house. Having pointed out 
the obvious fact that they cannot live on 
the produce of the holdings after paying 
the rent, one may safely go further and 
say they cannot live on the produce of 
the holdings though all rent whatsoever 
were remitted. Put them on the hold- 
ings rent free and shut them off from 
external employment, and they would 
starve. But the question arises, Is it 
reasonable to expect, say, two acres of 
land to support a family? And another 
and not less important question follows, 
Is, after all, a rent of about one shilling 
a week excessive for, say, two acres of 
land and a house with, in most cases, 
rights of free fuel from the adjacent 
bog? This is really the common posi- 
tion of rent in the congested districts. 
Remit the rent and, without employ- 
ment outside their own land, the people 
would still starve. And yet the rent is 
scarcely in itself excessive. For con- 
sider that it is generally possible to 
grow on a single acre of land £7 to £10 
worth of potatoes. The people, it is 
true, are clad in rags, and live in a man- 
ner that seems miserable to English 
eyes ; but the real cause is subdivision 
rather than excessive rent. No doubt 
these poor people cannot afford to pay 
any rent out of the produce of their 
diminutive holdings ; 
they had ten or twelve acres each, and 
worked them properly like the tenant 
who won the silver medal at Swinford, 
who thrives on eleven acres after pay- 
ing £7 15s. rent. Judicious migration 
(emigration being ruled out) is the only 
remedy, unless,as the good sisters are 
endeavoring to do at Foxford, manu- 
factures can be fostered and developed. 

The fact is, holdings under £4 a year 
— I should be inclined to put the limit 
higher — can hardly be _ considered 


farms, and can certainly not support a 
family without earnings from outside. 
tinenanny is an exceptional case of 
congestion and, as things go, high rent ; 
but I think that even here there is room 
for reflection before laying the whole 
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blame on the landlords’ shoulders. Not 
that Iam disposed to defend the land- 
lord ; for, compared with the prices ob- 
taining in the neighborhood, the rent 
for such small patches of land is very 
high. And if, as I heard, the meadow- 
land, of which they once held two or 
three acres each, was taken from the 
tenants by a former landlord in 1863, 
and the rent reduced only by fifteen to 
twenty shillings on each holding, they 
have reason to complain. There are 
about forty-eight families, consisting of 
some two hundred and fifty persons, and 
they certainly cannot live on one hun- 
dred and five statute acres of arable land 
even with free turf added. I dwell on 
this case because it forcibly illustrates 
the fact that rent has practically but 
little to do with the condition of the 
people in the congested districts. 

I am convinced that the problem of 
Irish poverty can be solved without 
emigration, and that in due time it will 
be solved by the Congested Districts 
Board if that board keeps true to the 
sound economic methods, the gradual 
and careful application of State aid, for 
which Mr. Balfour is responsible. Mr. 
Balfour’s methods may be condemiied 
by some as State Socialism; though, 
strange to say, his Land Purchase Act, 
in common with his Congested Districts 
Act (of which it is really a part), tends 
to develop a sane and strong individual- 
ism in those who are partakers of its 
benefits. But whatever objections may 
be made by carping critics, the facts are 


‘certain that he has opened up ever- 
‘increasing possibilities of prosperity and 


}on 


independence for the thousands of poy- 
erty-stricken dwellers in the islands and 
the coasts of the Western ocean ; 
and that, much more gradually it 

true, but not less surely, he is doing the 


is 


'same for the peasantry of the inland 
| country. 


Mr. Balfour’s experience of the con- 
ditions of life among the crofters of 
Scotland has, no doubt, helped him to 
enter into and understand, as no En- 
glish statesman has done before, the 
problem of the congested districts. But 


'this does not diminish the merit of his 


To be the first of British 


success. 




















statesmen to study and understand the 
economics of the Irish problem, to be 
the first to find the true solution, is an 
achievement that entitles a man toa 
place among those who have deserved 
well of their country. And this in sim - 
ple truth is Mr. Balfour’s achievement. 
JOHN VERSCHOYLE. 


From The Argosy. 
WHEN THE CENTURY WAS YOUNG. 
I. 

In the latter years of her life Miss 
Morris lived at the small seaport of 
Aberderry, and now and then took 
lodgers. She was comfortably off, and 
had small need of swelling her income 
by these means, but she did so chiefly 
as an accommodation to the large circle 
of friends, both in her own grade and a 
higher, by all of whom alike she was 
looked up to and respected. 

Her late father was the last repre- 
sentative of what had been a long 
established family of substantial land- 
owners, from whose hands their lands 
had passed farm by farm away, leaving 
him only the owner of one farm, which 
had once been the centre of a good es- 
tate. This farm lay in near proximity 
to Powys Court, and Mr. Powys, of 
whom mention will presently be made, 
had much partiality for this old neigh- 
bor of his, who had seen better days, 
and whose lands, and those of his fore- 
fathers, were nearly all incorporated in 
the Powys estates. To Miss Morris 
herself this regard had been the more 
warmly extended that she had been 
foster-sister to one of the young ladies 
of the family. With that much-loved 
family she had suffered and rejoiced, 
and although not, of course, on a social 
equality with them, she had been held 
by them in high affection and esteem. 
She had received such education as the 
remote district in which she lived af- 
forded, and this had been to some extent 
supplemented by her companionship 
with Miss Lucie. The stamp of refined 
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iniimences was unmistakably on her, 
w! ile of the larger education given by a | 
varied experience working on a good! 
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heart, she had, perhaps, more than any 
one I ever knew. 

When we were in quarantine from 
the measles, in her lodgings, last year, 
she would often tell us stories of days 
when the country was wilder and more 
lawless than it now is, and this that I 
give, as far as I can remember it, in her 


own words, is one of them. 


When I was a young girl, said Miss 
Morris, times were very different from 
what they are now. The century and I 
were in our teens together, and in re- 
mote country places like Glenarthney, 
where I lived with my parents, little 
offences against the law were practised 
now and again without much _ notice 
being taken; or if the worst came to 


|the worst, it was not very difficult to 


find a hiding-place from justice. I do 
not say a word against the laws as they 
are now. They are, of course, very nice 
and proper, and where should we be 
without them? But in those days they 
were very hard in some cases, especially 
on the poor, and if the more humane 
among the gentry were content some- 
times, instead of prosecuting at the first 
offence, to send warnings to the culprit ; 
not direct, of course, but conveyed 
through trustworthy agents, in some 
way or other ; I think it was very much 
to their credit. If they thought a little 
less of the guilt it was because they 
considered the temptation more, and 
that seems only like the mercy taught 
us in the Gospel. If, where the offence 
was small and the punishment great, 
they gave people something more than 
one chance, it was, I think, the best 
justice in the sight of God. Now, 
you must not suppose from this that 
Glenarthney was full of bad people. It 
was just the other way. The poor rates 
were low and there was little crime. 
Half the parish belonged, as I have 
often told you, to Mr. Powys, and a 
better landlord, more active, or more 
beloved, was never known. 

But some bad people will always be 
found, and there were a very wild lot 
in those days living in a small kind of 
hamlet or ravine that ran up the side of 
one of the hills. It was, I think, waste 
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land, belonging to no one in particular — | self, and he had had dealings with Will 
the crown, perhaps—but there were | Duntze about breaking in some horses, 
plantations near full of game, and higher ‘and had taken rather a fancy to him. 
up it opened right on to a kind of table- | Then he was always very much against 
land on the top of the mountain, where |that law, and I have heard him say, 
there was a large sheep-walk. All | many is the time, — 

that part is hilly country, and desolate} ‘* When a man is half-starved on a 
enough to a stranger ; but cottages and | cold winter’s night, and more than half 
small tenements are scattered up and | sick at h saring his children ery for food, 
down it, half out of sight until you are | and a sheep strays to his door, or a hare 
close upon them ; and there was a little | crosses him in the woods as if sent by 
cluster of dwellings, some scarcely bet- | God, and he takes and kills it, if itis a 
ter than huts, in this ravine, and two crime at all, itis nota largeone. Which 
families had made a kind of little colony | of us who sit on the bench to judge him, 
there —the Phillips and the Duntzes. | never having wanted for a meal all our 
There were farriers, and jockeys, and | lives, can honestly say we would not 
different trades among them, but they | have done it if we found ourselves in 
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were very handy to the sheep-walks 
and game, and the saying was that al- | 
though they were idle and poor, they | 
knew the taste of mutton-chops and | 
hare-soup as well as some of their bet- 
ters did. 

In fact, they really were incorrigible 
poachers, and smugglers as well, and | 
the Phillips, men and women, too, 
were a real bad lot in a great many 
ways — dishonesty, and what not ; and 
Mr. Powys thought very ill of them, and 
tried to get rid of them from the parish, 
only they were cunning as well as bold. 
On the other hand, he always said the 
Duntzes had good stuff in them. If 
they once gave their word it was to be 
trusted ; they were brave and less cring- 
ing than those others ; they were good 
to one another and to any one else who 
would let them alone, and it seemed 
they had a great attachment to that wild 
spot among the Welsh hills. Some said 
there was good blood in them, however 
they came by it, but I know nothing of 
that; it was an old story before my 
time, and although Duntze is an En- 
glish, or rather foreign, name, they 
were Welsh in everything besides. 

Now, when I was quite a little child, 
two of these men, one from each family, 
were taken up for sheep-stealing, and 
sentenced to death for it, for so the law 
then was, and a very shocking one it 
was, too. Mr. Powys took it to heart 
uncommonly, and worked hard to get 
them off. They were both men in the 





prime of life, little younger than him- 


his place ? ” 

Well, they had pleaded ‘ Not guilty ” 
from the first; whether they were or 
not, I cannot tell, and there were ex- 
tenuating circumstances in their favor. 
Mr. Powys and others left no stone un- 
turned to help them, and so at last they 
got the sentence changed into trans- 
portation for life, and that was hard 
enough for them, I think. They were 
sent to Botany Bay, and every one sup- 
posed that they had heard the last of 
them; but when some fifteen or sixteen 
years had gone by, there began to be 
some talk in the country that Will 
Duntze had escaped from the settlement 
and was come home. 

Fifteen years makes an alteration in 
every one, but of course the older peo- 
ple remembered him well, and, although 
he kept very close at first, one saw him, 
then another, and they said there was 
no doubt about it, only he was dressed 
up as a woman and never was to be met 
with except in the hills and lanes about 
Trawsnant, as the ravine where they 
lived was called. It was a daring thing 
to venture back to the very place where 
he was taken, but the Duntzes were dar- 
ing enough for anything, and this man 
had a wonderful love for the cottage 
where he was born, and for all the place, 
indeed, for that matter. At first he 


would come for a bit and go away agaiii, 
but by degrees, as he found people Ict 
him alone, he stayed on and on. 

““ Who is this you have got living with 
you ?”’ asked some one of the women of 

















old Mary Duntze, Will’s mother, one 
day. 

‘* A cousin of my husband’s,’’ said 
she, looking at them straight as a hawk. 
‘““She is widow of an English farmer. 
They call her Mrs. Martin, and she 
gives me many a good hand’s turn in 
the house now that my daughter is sick.”’ 

So it was Mrs. Martin she had to be, 
although no one believed it a bit, and 
somehow every one’s business is no 
one’s business, and the Duntzes had 
always been free-handed among their 
poor neighbors and were not disliked. 
Any way, no one laid information 
against him, although the parish con- 
stable in reality knew about as well as 
any one. He asked my father to find 
out from Mr. Powys what he had better 
do, and Mr. Powys said he did not be- 
lieve one word of the story, and to let 
the poor woman alone, as she seemed 
doing no harm. But I think all three 
—I mean Mr. Powys, the constable, and 
my father—took great pains not to 
meet Mrs. Martin so as to see her face 
to face. 

By this time I was grown up, and it 
was wonderful the interest I took about 
this Will Duntze, having heard the old 
story long ago and thinking it so hard 
upon him. I was as afraid he would be 
taken as if he were some relation of my 
own, and one night I awoke screaming, 
and when they came to see what was 
the matter, I was crying out, ‘‘ Oh, the 
king has sent down a sheriff after poor 
Will Duntze, and he is hiding in our 
barn.’ Several times I happened to 
meet Mrs. Martin in the lanes and used 
to feel half frightened when I saw her 
coming, but I always said good-morn- 
ing as friendly as I could, and she very 
stiff and gruff answered back. 

One day I had been staying with my 
grandmother, at Trecelyn, and was to 
go home about noon. My uncle was 
constable there. I did not care for him 
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much, for he was a hard man, very dif- 
ferent from my father; but they were 
all good to my grandmother and told 
her everything, and often asked her 
advice, for she was a very wise woman, 
and they talked before me as before one 
of themselves. 
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That morning he told her of an expe- 
dition he and some others had to go, 
which they were keeping secret. Some 
smuggled goods had been brought up 
the country and they had a search war- 
rant to go to several places after them, 
and to some of the cottages in Traws- 
nant among others. 

“Tf I go,’’ said my uncle, ‘ I'll just 
have a look at her they call Mrs. Mar- 
tin. Iam much mistaken if I shall not 
see an old acquaintance there, whose 
right place is over the water. They are 
not half sharp at Glenarthney.”’ 

It was a fine morning in April, and 
instead of going home by the highroad 
I went a shorter cut over the hills. The 
road was bad enough in some parts, 
with a brook to ford, over which there 
was only a little wooden bridge for foot 
passengers ; but I liked going this way, 
for it was sheltered in winter and shady 
and pretty in summer. It was lonely, 
however, by night, as there were few 
cottages and only one farmhouse by the 
roadside ; but in the daytime the men 
were working in the fields and there 
were plenty passing by. 

The brook came straight down from 
the hamlet of Trawsnant, and was the 
loneliest part of all. The hedges in the 
sunshine were covered with primroses, 
and I took the pony I was riding (it was 
all riding in those days except for the 
real gentry) close to them, and gathered 
a bunch to take to my dear Miss Lucie, 
my foster-sister, who was ill on her sofa 
then, and for a long while after. All 
the time I was thinking of Will Duntze, 
feeling grieved and frightened for his 
danger, although I had not dared to say 
a word to my uncle. Whatever his 
crime had been, he had had severe pun- 
ishment for it, and as long as he was so 
much for his old home among the moun- 
tains, it seemed hard upon him to be 
hunted down even there, like a wild 
icreature. The road now went along 
under the plantation by Trawsnant, and 
just as I was coming to the brook who 
should be there but Mrs. Martin. 

The Duntzes’ cottage was high up in 
the ravine, but most likely she was 
doing a day’s work at some of the neigh- 
‘bor’s houses lower down, She was 
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carrying two pitchers to fill at the brook. 
She was very tall and straight, and 
dressed in the Welsh dress like the 
other people, except that she had a 
handkerchief about her head and under 
her chin, and an old bonnet perched 
upon the top of that, coming down over 
her forehead. Her eyes were deep set 
and handsome, looking at one very stern 
and keen from under her thick eye- 
brows and broad forehead; that is if she 
chose to look at all, but passing most 
people she would keep her eyes down, 
and to be sure they were uncommonly 
like old Mary Duntze’s! Large and 
rather handsome her other features 
were. 

I came upon her rather of a sudden, 
and almost without knowing to myself 
something made me stop the pony. 

**(;ood-morning,’’ said I, in Welsh, 
** will you be good enough to dip this 
handkerchief in the water for me. I 
want to keep the flowers fresh.” 

She took it very stiffly, without say- 
ing a word, and I had just one minute 
to think while she rinsed it out. 

‘If what I am going to do is wrong 
in the sight of man,” I thought to my- 
self, ** I think the Almighty will forgive 
me.” 

** The 


Powys.’ 


flowers are for Miss Lucie 
I said aloud; ‘*‘she likes to 
have them, poor young lady, now when 
she is ill.” 

‘- T have heard tell of her, 
Martin shortly. 

When I had thanked her and was 
winding the handkerchief round the 
primroses, which, indeed, were not 
drooping at all, she took up her pitcher 
and began to move off. 

*I am coming from Trecelyn,”’ I said 
then, ‘‘and something I heard whis- 
pered there makes me think some of 
the preventive men and others mean 
to pay Trawsnant up there a visit to- 
night.” 

I can see now the tall figure holding 
a pitcher in each hand as she turned 
slowly and seemed to look through my 
very soul while she spoke. 

** After what are they going there ? 
she said, in a hard, stern voice, like a 
justice on the bench. 


“5 


said Mrs. 
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‘* They say there are smuggled goods 
there, and—well—and other things 
besides. Perhaps I am wrong to speak 
of it, if any there have been doing what 
is bad,”’ I said, wondering all the while 
how I dared to be so bold. 

**Not more bad perhaps than those 
who go there after them,” said Mrs. 
Martin, full of defiance for a minute, 
then quite quiet again. ‘ Well, if there 
is any truth in the story it will be seen 
to-night,’’ and scarcely answering my 
good-morning, she turned on her way, 
taking care, however, to show she was 
not in any hurry. 





Il. 

I pID not dare to tell any one what I 
|had done, and although I could not be 
| sorry for it, 1 was uncomfortable enough 
| for the next few days, and very anxious 
}to hear whether the preventive men 
|had really come. We soon knew all 

They had gone to Trawsnant. 


| 


about it. 
| as they intended, and searched for the 
goods, but found nothing. There was 
pos trouble about it at all. The Traws- 
|nant men were found quietly at home, 
pand by their being so willing to be 
| searched, the constables and all thought 
| they must know well in reality that the 
|goods were safe in some other hiding- 
|place. Nothing could be brought home 
|to them whatever. My uncle asked 
/particularly to see Mrs. Martin, but she 
| had gone that morning, they said, to her 
| other relations in North Wales, so there 
| was an end of that. 

| All through both harvests Mrs. Mar- 
|tin was absent, and I was beginning to 
‘be afraid she had been fairly driven 
away, when one day I was going a long 
| walk by Trawsnant and passed her on 
|the road. There was a footpath on the 
plantation side higher than the road, 
jand generally much cleaner, where I 
| was walking, and she was below, so we 
| only said good-morning. She did not 
‘look straight at me, and, indeed, I felt 
‘rather guilty myself, for it seemed as if 
'we had a secret between us, which 
/some would not think quite creditable. 
I was glad, however, that she must know 
the information I had given her was 
true. 























My mother had sent me a message to 
Capelly, a farm on the roadside, about a 
mile beyond Trawsnant, and when I 
was coming back I saw Mrs. Martin 
leaning over some bars going into the 
plantation. I guessed at once she was 
waiting for me. She had a few small 
branches in her hand of the mountain 
ash with beautiful red berries, and she 
held them to me. 

** Here,” she said, ‘if you like to 
take these things home to the young 
lady who is ill; some folks think this 
sort handsome ; I know nothing of such 
things myself.” 
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instance, but she told me she could 
get some, if I wanted them, from a long 
way off ; and true enough on Christmas 
eve a little boy brought me splendid 
branches, so that our neighbors said 
they were quite envious of me. A year 
went by and the only change in Traws- 
nant was that one of the Phillips came 
home from somewhere out of work, a 
real bad fellow, who had been in gaol 
more than once, and every one was sorry 
to have him back in the place. 

It was about the middle of November, 
and I was again staying with my grand- 
mother at Trecelyn, when one day I got 


I took them and thanked her kindly,/a summons to attend my dear Miss 
saving, what was true, that Miss Lucie | Lucie. She had been taken worse sud- 


would think them fine. 


She was half | denly, and they were very much afraid 


turned, but said over her shoulder, look- | of her, although I may as well tell you 


ing at me steadily from under her thick 
eyebrows : — 

‘* There are plenty of nuts in an old 
hedge about fifty yards off this way ’’ — 
pointing to the right ; ‘it is too far for 
the children of the village to come, and 
likely enough they don’t know of them ; 
but they are easy to reach if you like to 
come and gather them some day.”’ 

Isaid, ‘‘IVll come there the first 
morning I’ve got time, and thank you 
for telling me.” 

‘* There are blackberries there, too.’ 
was her only answer as she walked 
off. 

You may think me very foolish but 
indeed the tears were in my eyes as I 
turned away, and I thought her face 
looked older and more haggard than 
when last we met, and her eyes more 
hollow. Idid not forget to thank her 
for the nuts, you may be sure ; and after 
that I felt somehow that we were 
friends ; not that the nuts, of course, 
belonged to herin any way. It was an 
odd kind of friendship, for we never 
spoke to each other except just a word 
or two in passing, and if any one 
was with me she would scarcely even 
say good-day ; but a kindly look came 
into her face when she looked at me 
that quite softened it. I suppose there 
were not very many she had ever been 
to trust. She did several little 
things, too, to show her good will. It 
was a bad winter for holly berries, for 


able 








}at once she was mercifully spared to us 


that time. The doctor himself brought 
me the news. He had to return to visit 
a pressing case at Trecelyn, and as he 
did not expect the crisis in Miss Lucie’s 
illness for twelve hours he would be 
back at Powys Court in time. The 
groom from there was bringing a horse 
to meet me, but the doctor had come on 
quicker to prepare me to get ready, and 
to give me medicine for her, which she 
was to take at a certain time. He was 
in such a hurry he could scarcely stop 
to give me the directions. I was in 
great trouble. 

“*Oh, I will start at once,’’ I said, 
‘‘and meet the man on the road, so as 
not to lose time.” 

‘¢ Yes, that’s right. 
plan,’’ he said. 

I soon got some things together in a 
little basket with the medicine and set 
off, and it was only when I was out of 
the town, and well started on my usual 
road over the hills, it came of a sudden 
into my head, suppose the groom should 
be coming by the other way! I stood 
still fora moment. Should I go back? 
Then I thought, they know I always 
come this way, and it will save so much 
time if I meet him about half way, for 
he might not have started directly after 
the doctor left the court. I determined 
to go on ; it seemed, somehow, as if I 
could not turn back, the highroad being 
quite the other end of the town, but I 


That is your best 
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hoped earnestly at every bend of the 
road to see the groom coming. 

It was about five o’clock when I set 
out, and the evening was dark with rain 
and wind, and although I had scarcely 
time, being so anxious, to think how 
dreary it was it made it harder to pro- 
ceed. I watched all along the road be- 
hind me, as much as that in front, for if 
the man reached the town, finding me 
gone, he would come and overtake me, 
and now I wished I had done one thing, 
now another, but kept on walking all 
the time, going back a few steps occa- 
sionally if I fancied I heard horses com- 
ing behind me. By this time the light 
was getting very uncertain, and I could 
think I saw horses in the distance 
many times quite plainly, but when I 
got near it was only a tree or shadow, 
or something like that. Everything I 
heard or saw seemed like horses, until 
I could not trust my own eyes and ears, 
and thought if they really came I might 
let them go past me, after all. 

There were a few cottages at first, but 
now climbing and going down the hill- 
side between close hedges the road was 
terribly lonely and I was very uneasy in 
my mind. It was getting dark, too, and 
I had barely gone half the way ; under 
the woods it would be like midnight, 
and I was very much afraid to think of 
going by Trawsnant. Should I go back 
after all? I stopped still to think of it, 
and then I remembered, of a sudden, I 
could call at Capelly, and John Davies 
the farmer, who lived there, would send 
one of the men with me the rest of the 
way with a lantern. This gave me a 
little courage to go on, of course still 
hoping that I might meet the groom, and 
what with that and with thinking I was 
doing no harm, and that the Lord would 
take care of me in the darkness and the 
great waters as much as in the light, I 
vot on somehow. 

Only once, rather early in the walk, a 
man passed me, and there was some- 
thing I did not like at all in the look of 
him. 
over his face, almost meeting his cravat, 
and he came down out of one of the 
side lanes quite suddenly upon me. He 


did not want to speak to me, however, 


He had a fur cap pulled down | 
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any more than I to him, and I thought 
I heard him getting over the hedge 
after I had passed. It was just light 
enough when we met to see that his 
face was muffled up, but then the 
hedges got higher and the night was 
fast falling, and I was very glad to 
reach Capelly, and get inside the clean, 
| bright kitchen where Mrs. Davies took 
me. Unluckily, however, every servant 
| from the farm was away, gone to a large 
| fair at Llanon. They might not be back 
|for two hours or more. There was one 
|voung man left, whom they had taken 
on a month’s trial, but he had turned 
out so worthless and wild he was to be 
sent off, although his time was not half 
up. Mrs. Davies did not much like his 
walking with me, and talked so loud 
about it it would have been no wonder 
if he had heard her from the 
They were very anxious, however, to 
‘help me, seeing how much I wanted to 
| get on, if only on account of having the 
medicine for Miss Lucie, which she must 
take at a certain hour, and at last john 
Davies settled I should ride home on 
/one of the farm horses that was old and 
steady, with the young man walking at 
|the side with a lantern. I was well ac- 
customed to riding, even at night, so 
|I thought I could manage it. John 
| Davies had broken his leg not long be- 
ifore, so he could not come with me 
‘himself. I think I hear him now keep- 
‘ing on about it. 

**T go with you myself, Miss Morris, 
but my leg not strong. She coming, 
| but not well enough to go so far as that 
iyet. Look you here, Miss Morris. was 
James Thomas, the bone-doctor, in the 
market last Saturday, and he was say 
to your wife he got something in the 
bottle for me to rub in it, and he give it 
him by going away, and she coming 
wonderful now.” 

Of course he meant to say ‘‘ my wife ”’ 
instead of ‘your wife,’ but he put 
everything in the wrong place like that. 
We used all of us to like to hear old 
Jack Capelly, as he was called, trying 
to talk English; but he was very 
proud of it himself. His wife could 
not speak a word of it, although they 
were respectable people; but, dear 








stables. 


























me, in those days that was nothing 
strange. 

Well, they were very kind about the 
horse, old Jack going himself to see to 
the saddling, and Mrs. Davies making 
me drink something hot to keep the 
damp out. I mounted from the horse- 
block in the yard, and then old Jack 
said, — 

‘‘ Shall the boy lead it through the 
gate, Miss Morris, and then you go 
comfortable?’’? So he wished me good- 
night, and away we went. 


IH. 

Ir was so dark I could scarcely see 
my hand before my face, except just 
where the lantern lit up; indeed that 
much of light seemed to make it darker 
everywhere else, and it rained all the 
time. By and by we came under the 
woods, and the servant went up on the 
upper path. I would rather he had 
stayed below, but, after Mrs. Davies’s 
account of him, I was afraid of finding 
much fault. Now, however, he took to 
throwing the light more on me than be- 
fore me, to show where we were going ; 
and he lagged behind so much, I had 
more than once to stop the horse. 

‘*Could you throw the light a little 
more forward, please? ’’ I said several 
times ; but it did not seem to do much 
good. 

At last he gave a kind of whistle 
twice, not very loud, but I felt almost 
sure it was a signal to some one, and he 
stopped a good way behind me until I 
could not see a step of the way. Nor 
could the horse, I suppose, for he stood 
quite still, as if we were to spend the 
night there in the rain and darkness. I 
called to the young man again to come 
on ; and, but for thinking of the medi- 
cine, I should have been very glad by 
this time to find myself back at the farm, 
for I was certain I heard men’s voices 
whispering together. 

The boy called back, ‘‘ Coming now,” 
but there seemed like a dispute going 
on and some slight scuffling. Then he 
came hurrying on with the lantern. I 
was afraid to find fault, and he said 
nothing. The horse went on, and after 
a while we came to the opening to 
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Trawsnant, where the brook crossed 
the road. Now, for the first time, I 
understood why the groom had gone to 
fetch me the other way: the brook was 
swollen with the rains and was out over 
the banks, and not at all pleasant to 
cross. I had asked John Davies if the 
horse would know the ford, and he saici 
he thought he would be sure to, and | 
had crossed it myself when it was 
flooded several times before ; so, think- 
ing there was to be no end to my ad- 
ventures this night, I went out straight 
for the shallowest part, the light this 
time luckily falling where I wanted 
it. 

But we had not gone two steps into 
the water when the old horse turned 
round. I suppose he thought he had 
had enough of it, and would go home ; 
but I was not willing to agree to that 
and turned him to the ford again, urging 
him on with my whip ; again he turned, 
and so he went on for several minutes, 
going round and round slowly, and not 
getting on a step. 

‘¢Qh, dear, dear!’ Icried. ‘* What 
shall I do? I cannot get him to take 
the water.”’ 

‘*Stop you!” said some one, getting 
down the bank ; but the voice was not 
that of the servant-boy, and the light 
showed me the face of Mrs. Martin. 

Before I well knew what she was 
about, she was up on the horse behind 
me and had taken the reins, guiding the 
horse to a deeper spot in the brook than 
I had ventured to try. What she did 
to the creature I do not know, but the 
next moment we were floundering 
through the water, the horse finding his 
way along heavily, and the roar of the 
flood in our ears. A long minute, and 
we had passed the deepest part, the roar 
got fainter, and we splashed through 
the shallower water on to the muddy 
road. Mrs. Martin got down from the 
horse, which she managed so much bet- 
ter than I, and I could not help remem- 
bering what a clever jockey some one 
was said to have been twenty years 
before. 

‘‘T took the lantern from that good- 
for-nothing fellow,’ she explained. ‘I 
was coming this way, and could take 
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better care of you than a young scamp 
like that.” 

I thanked her and told her of my 


anxiety about Miss Lucie’s illness. 
rain had stopped, and by and by we 
could see some stars. I think there was 
a young moon somewhere behind the 
clouds, for it was lighter than it had | 
been. There was an entrance from 
this road into a by-path through the | 
park of Powys Court, and I determined | 
to go straight to the house at once with- | 
out waiting to go home first. Although 
1 had been talking, Mrs. Martin had 
said but little ; now that we were going 
through the open lawns, however, she 
cast the light of the horn lantern round 
us in all directions, as if to see that no 
one Was near, and then, with her hand 
on the neck of the horse, said, — 

- You are not one to talk, I think? ”’ 

Indeed I am not,’’ I said, 


*ITam going away from this place,”’ 
sail Mrs. Martin; “it is no use my 
staying here, 
— that is all.” 


I never heard a more melancholy 
voice than the one in which she said 
these words—low, hard, and husky, 


coming as it was from a heavy heart. 

‘Going away!” 
voice, for so indeed I felt. 
sorry to hear that.” 


‘Tam very 





have made enemies to-night in Traws- 
nant, and I cannot stay. All I have 
done is to prevent others having the 


chance to do wrong, but I must go all 


the same.”’ 
‘Is there any way I can help you, or 
can I get Mr. Powys to do something ? 


and if you are going away to live, have 
you ”? 


‘Money’? she said, as I was_hesi- 
tating. ‘* No, I want nothing; I can 
always get my bread—but you have 


heen very good to me, and IT shall never 
forget it, nor the family that lives here.”’ 
She stopped suddenly with a sigh that 
scemed to labor out of her very heart. 
Her hand let go the horse’s mane. ‘I 
cannot come further,” she said, ‘but I | 
will watch from here that you get | 
safely in. Say nothing of me, 


if you 


The | 


‘unless | 
there is some harm in keeping silence.” 


andI wanted to tell you) 


I said in a concerned | 
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will be so good, but let them take care 
'of the horse and lantern, and I will send 
| that boy to fetch them.” 

She was turning away slowly, but I 
|put out my hand to say good-bye, and 
| she took it eagerly. Mrs. Martin forgot 
j manne just then — instead of curtsey- 
ing, her hand went up to her forehes ad 
and pulled a bit of her hair! For myself, 
I do not think I have ever grasped a 
be more warmly than that of this 
poor convict for the first and nearly for 
| the last time. 
| *‘*God bless you wherever you go,” I 
said; ** don’t forget that he will alw ays 
be your friend. Oh, think of him, 
sometimes! ’ 

‘¢ The Lord cares little for such as I,’ 


she said. ‘Things have been against 
|me always, and I have not the spirit to 


| begin again that once I had. I hope, 
though, he will bless you, whatever.”’ 

‘*T am very sorry youare going. Can 
nothing be done?” I began ; but Mrs. 
| Martin disappeared into the darkness 
‘without another word. Although I was 
|so sorrowful for Miss Lucie, her lot 
seemed to me, just then, dying though 
I thought her, less hard than that of 
\this poor outcast, hunted man, driven 
away once more from the hovel that he 
called a home, without a friend to go 
forth with him and help to cheer his 
| lot. 

When I got to the house by a back 
entrance, one of the housemaids opened 
the door. 

‘“There for you!” she said; ‘it is 
you, Miss Morris, after all! James, the 
groom, has been all the way to Trecelyn 
to fetch you, and they told him you 
had started Trawsnant way, and he 
came every step of it and never saw a 
sign of you. We was frightened then, 
and did not know what in the world to 


say. with Miss Lucie wanting you so 
badly.”’ 
The fact was that, when I was at 





Capelly, the groom had ridden by in the 
darkness. 

Well, for the next few days I felt un- 
easy in my mind, expecting to hear that 
something had happened ; but the only 
| thing that came was the rumor of a 
' strange story told by one of the gentle- 




















men of the neighborhood, Mr. Harries, 
of Llwynddu. He had intended coming 
home from some distance away on the 
very day of the fair at Llanon, and he 
was to bring with him certain sums of 
money. Now, at the fair he got a warn- 
ing message not to take the money home 
that night, as he valued his life, unless 
he did so in company with some men 
prepared to defend themselves against 
thieves. Luckily there was no occasion 
to run the risk, for it did quite as well to 
put the money in the bank at Llanon ; 
and he stayed in the town that night, 
and nothing more was heard of the 
business. I was half inclined to think 
I had myself dreamt what had happened 
to me that night, but there was one 
thing to make me believe it — Mrs. 
Martin was gone. 

It was a couple of years before we 
heard the rest of it. Then that young 
Phillip, who was so wild, was convicted 
for sheep-stealing, and executed. He 
was the last in our parts to suffer before 
the new act came in, and during his last 
days he confessed many things to the 
chaplain of the gaol. Amongst them 
was this. He and some others had a 
plan to lie in wait for Mr. Harries, of 
Llwynddu, that night of the fair at 
Llanon, as they knew he was expected 
to bring home large sums of money. 
Of course they meant to rob him, and 
they watched for him all night on both 
roads. I have no doubt the man I met 
with his face covered was going across 
country to the highroad in readiness, 
and the others stayed in the wood. The 
servant-boy of Capelly knew something 
of what was going on, and threw the 
light of the lantern on me to show 
his friends I was not the person they 
wanted. When they were talking to- 
gether Mrs. Martin came up, and, think- 
ing the boy was frightening me with 
his tricks, got very angry and took the 
lantern from him, and said he should 
not go with me any farther. 

Phillip also told the chaplain that Mrs. 
Martin was Will Duntze. He (Will 
Duntze) had been against the robbery 
all along, but they did not know then he 
had sent to stop Mr. Harries coming, 
and he was wise to leave the place be- 
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fore they did, for when they found it 
out, they swore, if he came back, they 
would tell the parish constable who he 
was, and be even with him. 

Years went by after this — about 
seven, I think — when one spring morn- 
ing I was in the fields, a boy from 
Trawsnant came up to me. He said he 
was sent by Mrs. Martin, who had come 
back once more to old Mary Duntze’s 
cottage, and was lying sick there, to ask 
this great favor from me to goand see 
her before she died. 

I had no heart to refuse, and indeed 
there was no danger going of a morning 
like that, although the place had still 
only anindifferent name. True enough, 
there was Mrs. Martin lying on the bed, 
and one look showed me there was mor- 
tal sickness in her face. I am sure she 
was glad to see me, although she said 
little, and the tightly closed lips looked 
stern, and the eyes under the shaggy 
eyebrows darker and more searching 
than ever. 

She said aloud she wished to speak a 
few words with me alone. Old Mary 
Duntze (who died soon after this) was 
very ill in bed, too, in the other end of 
the cottage ; but there was a neighbor 
taking care of them. 

“Yes, yes, Pll Mrs. Martin, 
fach,”’ she said, in a whining kind of 
voice, but lifting up her hands and mak- 
ing signs to me as if Mrs. Martin was 
off her head, and going only a step out 
of sight behind the curtain. Mrs. Mar- 
tin turned her head and gave one look 
that I had no difficulty in understand- 
ing. 

‘*T think you shall go outside for a 
while,’ I said. ‘I will stay a little 
with them here ;*’ and she had to go, 
although she seemed very dissatisfied. 
I shut the door after her and came back 
to Mrs. Martin. She looked at me 
keenly. 

‘*T think you know who I am?” she 
said. 

‘* I think I do,”’ I answered ; ‘‘ but no 
one shall hear a word about it from 
me.”’ 

‘*T know that,’’ said Will Duntze, for 
we can call him so now ; ‘‘ you saved 
me once from being taken, and I never 


go, 
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forgot it. Others, too, were very kind. 
Mr. Powys is a good and merciful gen- 
tleman, and did more for me at the trial 
than any of them. I have seen him 
through the hedge many times, and 
longed to say a word to him, only I did 
not dare to show myself. You can tell 
him that when I am gone.”’ 

-I will, indeed,” I said, ‘‘and—I 
think you need not have been afraid.” 

*- Perhaps not,’’ he said, in that hard 
way of his, which yet in reality was not 
from want of feeling. There had been 
too much * perhaps ”’ in his life, poor 
fellow ; too little certainty that any one 
would stand his friend. 

‘** But I have other things to say,”’ he 
wenton ; ‘look, I have got money ”’ 
and he put out his hand from under 
the poor bed-clothes eagerly with bank 


bh) 


notes held in it. ‘* Take them,’’ he 
said; ‘*see, there are four of them 
— £40 in all. You can read and see 


that they are right. If I keep them 
here, they will steal them from me, 
every one, and my poor old mother is 
too far gone to have them now. ITshall 
not last many hours, I think; but I 
should like her to be in comfort till she 
dies, and then let us be buried together 
decently in the churchyard, for we came 
of good people once. Ask Mr. Powys 
from me not to let them take me any- 
where else to brry me ; they will let it 
alone with a word from him —mind to 
say, too, I did not forget all he did at 
ihe trial. I could have taken the game 
in his woods often since then —I had 
plenty of chances ; but I never touched 
aunvthing of his, never once, after he 
had been so kind to me. After that, 
use the money — what remains of it — 
for yourself, in any way youlike. Don’t 
think to give any of it to the people here 
—they would only spend it in evil 
ways; and indeed you need not be 
afraid to use it ; it is all honestly come 
by. I worked for a long time with a 
drover in the north of England, and I 
might have got on well at last but for 
my health ; I have gone through many 
hardships, and led a rough life of it all 


along, and so my health has been get- 
ting worse and worse for years, and 
when I felt I could not last much longer 
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I came back here straight again; it 
seemed as if I could not die away from 
Trawsnant and my old mother. She 
was always good to me, and shared with 
me when I had nothing ; and if she did 
not teach me better, it was as good as 
she knew herself. Of course, I have 
sent her money from time to time, and 
now you will take care of her with the 
bank notes ; but I should like too,’’ he 
added, ‘‘ if she could have known about 
them.’’ He had to stop, from weak- 
ness, many times in saying this, I talk- 
ing in between ; and now he said, quite 
shortly, after another pause, ‘‘ I think I 
shall be dead before the morning.”’ 

‘*T spoke of the chance of his recov- 
ery, and asked if I should bring a doc- 
tor; but there was no doctor nearer 
than Trecelyn, and I think we both felt 
it would be of no use. He was sinking 
fast. Then I spoke a little of death and 
of our merciful Saviour and his forgive- 
ness. 

‘* Yes,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘ Lam hoping 
about that; but I have not been one 
of those to go to church and hear the 
Bible read. I do not know how it will 
be. It has been hard upon me here — 
it will be harder upon me there, per- 
haps.” 

Then, in answer to what I said to 
comfort him, — 

‘“‘T had not many good chances,” he 
went on, ‘“‘ and I was not bad like some 
of them —always meaning to do mis- 
chief. I minded my own business, but 
they were a bad lot. Iwas young, and 
they led me todo many things. I was 
never afraid of Mr. Powys—I cannot 
think why, for he was a magistrate ; 
and if I could only have been put 
under gamekeeper or something to him 
when I grew to be a young man, I 
might have done very well ; but I am 
afraid God will be harder upon me than 
Mr. Powys.”’ 

‘““No, never that,’ I said. ‘God is 
too merciful for that, and the Bible tells 
us that he will not refuse pardon to any 
one who is sincerely sorry for what he 
has done wrong. Christ forgave his 
friends who had deserted him, and — 
and the worst sinners, much worse than 
you have been ” (somehow I did not like 

















to name the thief on the cross to him, 
poor fellow), ‘“‘if only they were 
sorry.”’ 

‘**T am sorry,”’ said Will Duntze, in a 
husky voice. 

I do not remember now what else he 
said, but he was very good about every- 
thing, and I cannot help thinking many 
who pass for very respectable here will 
come off worse in the world to come 
than he who had so much punishment 
in this life. I think what I said was a 
comfort to him, and when at last I came 
away he held my hand in a long grip, 
looking at me as steadily as ever for all 
the death pallor on his face. As I 
turned at the door, I met his eyes once 
more following me, still with a strange, 
almost tender look in them, so large and 
understanding as they were. The tears 
were in my own, and I hoped it was not 
the last time I should see him ; but he 
died that night at twelve o’clock — very 
quietly, they said. 

Of course we did with his money all 
that he wished, and he was respectably 
buried in the parish churchyard. I 
went to his funeral, and we sang a 
Welsh hymn as we came down the hill 
taking him to his last resting-place on 
earth. The rest of the money was laid 
out wisely and to good purpose. 

I asked to see Mr. Powys the day 
after Will Duntze died, and he took me 
to the library, where I told him about 
all this from beginning to end, winding 
up by saying I hoped he would not be 
very angry with me. Being always so 
much with Miss Lucie and up at the 
court, I was used to speaking quite easily 
to him. I can see him now, looking at 
me with his benevolent smile. 

‘* No, not very angry, Mary,”’ he said. 
‘‘T am glad you were able to give the 
poor fellow some comfort at the last. I 
never heard anything against him of 
which I thought much harm, except, of 
course, about that sheep; and, even sup- 
posing he was guilty, the punishment 
he suffered was about enough for that. 
But, all the same, you had better not 
be taking up with any more of those 
folks at Trawsnant, or you may be 
getting us all into trouble one of these 
days.” 
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He and other gentlemen, however, set 
to work about the place soon after, and 
a few good cottages were built and old 


ones pulled down. Some of the worst 
people were got off somehow, and the 
rest were reformed and frightened into 
better behavior when they were more 
watched. For years, now, Trawsnant 
has been as quiet and respectable as any 
other part of the parish, and a very dif- 
ferent school to learn in from what it 
was in the days when poor Will Duntze 
was young. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
“WATERS TURNED INTO BLOOD.” 
THE phenomena of blood-red rivers, 
lakes, and seas, are naturally enough 


viewed as alarming and _ portentous 
events. The occasional discoloration of 


the Arctic Ocean, the Red Sea, and other 
waters, as well as of the Polar and AlI- 
pine snows, will be in the minds of 
most readers. One of the most recent 
and remarkable of such occurrences is 
reported from Port Jackson, the harbor 
of Sydney. Here, a short time since, 
the waters suddenly presented in places 
the color of blood. The event caused 
no little astonishment to the inhabitants 
of Sydney, and it has since been made 
the subject of a paper by Mr. Thomas 
Whitelegge in the records of the Aus- 
tralian Museum (vol. i., No. ix.). On 
being informed of the somewhat alarm- 
ing event, Mr. Whitelegge went to 
Dawe’s Point, and got a bottle of sea- 
water. He soon found that a minute 
red-colored organism was present in 
large numbers. At first he thought the 
little stranger was a species of Peridin- 
ium — one of the “minims of nature’ 
formerly thought to be midway between 
the animal and plant world, and having 
decided affinities with the fungi, but 
now by English biologists placed among 
animals. It was, however, subse- 
quently found to belong to the allied 
genus Glenodinium. The invasion or 
rapid development of this almost invis- 
ible little creature destroyed in the 
course of afew days half of the shore 
animals. Nearly all the bivalves in the 
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place which it affected died, the oyster | 
beds being seriously injured, mainly, it | 
is believed, owing to the molluscs hay- 
ing swallowed it in that uncritical fash- 
ion in which a gaping shellfish takes in 
what good, bad, and indifferent, 
though the sea fortunately seldom con- 
tains anything noxious to the life it 
nourishes. The event indicates a dan- 
ger to which oyster fisheries are liable, 
and may account for the disappearance 
of oysters from localities where they 
were numerous. Nor does the 
interest stop short at oysters. Many 
persons will be reminded of the Ten 
Plagues of Egypt, which began with the | 
changing of the waters of the Nile into 
blood. By the Nile, and by wells which 
are supplied from the Nile, the whole of | 
Egypt is supplied with water, as there 
is, under ordinary circumstances, neither 
rain nor, consequently, any independent 
spring in the country. The suggestion 
that the sudden and sanguine discolora- 
tion of the Nile was due to the presence 


is 


once 





}and would seem to be a Palmetta. 
| this form it is sometimes found on walls 
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of minute organisms similar to those 
which have produced a like phenome- 
non at Sydney is a very natural one, 
and will doubtless occur to all those 
who hold that miracles often imply the 
use of secondary means. 

The family to which Glenodinium be- 
longs is noted for appearing suddenly in 
extraordinary multitudes. The ‘red 
snow ’’ which sometimes colors exten- 
sive tracts in Arctic and Alpine regions, 
and is occasionally found in England, is 
an undoubted form of vegetable life, 
In 


in London suburbs, and is known under 
the name of ‘gory dew.’ The 
ing matter in nature is in fact often 
more organic and vital than was once 
supposed. The little flagellate or whip- 
like creatures which have caused such 
a commotion in Sydney give, ax we 
have seen, a crimson hue tothe waters ; 
others color the lakes and slow rivers 
with beautiful browns and greens. 


color- 





THE CLIMATE OF THE BRITIstH ISLEs. — | 
Mr. R. H. Scott has contributed an article, 
entitled ‘‘ Notes on the Climate of the Brit- | 
The | 


author gives some amusing instances of the 


ish Isles,’ to Longman’s Magazine. 


distortion of facts at seaside stations, where 
the observers are anxious to prove the ad- | 
vantages of their own towns over those of 
their rivals. Taking the whole year round, 
the warmest spot is the Scilly Isles, which | 
are a degree warmer than either the west of | 
Cornwall or the Channel Islands; while the 
coldest region on the coast is the extreme 
of Aberdeenshire. In winter 
very little difference of temperature is met 
with all along the east coast: but the cold- 
part of England lies round the Wash. | 
With regard to the variability of tempera- 
ture, or the difference of the mean temper- 
ature of an entire day, the equability of the 
temperature of these islands is very great. 
The only locality for which a more uniform 
temperature has yet published 
Georgetown (Demerara): the figure for this 
place is 1*1 degrees, while for London it is 


north-east 


est 


been is 


| Oxford, which are about equal. 


S Yd . " 
2'7 degrees. 


All the great changes of tem- 


| perature occur in winter, and accompany 


sudden thaws. As rezards bright sunshine, 
the Channel Islands are by far the most 
favored. On the mean of the whole year, 
Jersey secures thirty-nine per cent. ; but from 
the Bristol Channel to the coast of Norfolk 
there is but little difference in the amounts 
recorded. In cities like London the defi- 
ciency is due to smoke. The statistics re- 
lating to fog are not yet completely dis- 


cussed, but so far as they go they show that 


the east 
London and 
With re- 
gard to rainfall, the east coast stations re- 
ceive on an average of the whole year about 
half as much as those on the west coast, the 
amount being about twenty-five inches on 
the east coast, thirty to forty inches between 
Sussex and Devonshire, and fifty inches to 
the south of Cornwall. In the west of Ire- 
land the amount rises to seventy or eighty 
inches, owing to high land near the coast. 
The driest hour aimost everywhere is noon. 
Nature, 


in winter the foggiest district is 


coast of England. Next come 





